The Administrative Faculty of the American Institute of Vocal Pedagogy announces herewith 
the election of those listed below, under the provisions of the Founder’s Year Program, as 


Ada Tilley Allen, Van Nuys, California 
Warren Angell, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
George Arkebauer, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Donald Armand, Detroit, Michigan 

B 


Katherine Bailey, Fort Smith, Arkansas 
Clifford Bair, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Herman Baker, Marion, Indiana 
Giuseppe Balbo, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

G. Willard Bassett, Santa Ana, California 
Irma Lee Batey, Nashville, Tenn. 
Joseph Benton, Norman, Oklahoma 
Wilda Bernard, Glendale, California 
Harrell C. Biard, Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Irene Blades, Hollywood, California 
John Brigham, Fort Worth, Texas 
William Lee Bright, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Anna Brock, Akron, Ohio 

Oren Brown, Ferguson, Missouri 

Helen Bucher, Huntington, Indiana 
Virginia Byrne, Hollywood, California 


Bruce Campbell, Hillside, N. J. 
‘Theo Carreiro, Somerville, Mass. 
Arthur E. Cassling, Davenport, Iowa 
Geraldine Cate, Raleigh, N. C. 
Arturs Cavara, St. Peter, Minnesota 
Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.F., Chicago, Illinois 
Ruth Miller Chamlee, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sister Mary Claudia, Marylhurst, Oregon 
Joseph C. Cleeland, Jacksonville, Illinois 
Louise B. Colgan, Portland, Maine 
Ragnhild Congdon, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Sister Marietta Coyle, Spokane, Wash. 
Hadley R. Crawford, Prairie Village, Kan. 
Belle Forbes Cutter, Los Angeles, Calif. 
D 


Salvatore D’Aura, Palo Alto, California 
Loren Davidson, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Lucile B. Davis, Hutchinson, Kansas 
Stanley Deacon, Shawnee Mission, Kansas 
Verner D. Delaney, Fresno, California 
Sylvie M. Derdeyn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Louis H. Diercks, Worthington, Ohio 
Bruce Mosser Dougherty, Dallas, Texas 


FELLOWS in NATS 


Ruth E. Douglass, South Hadley, Mass. 
Lester Dunn, Bethany, Oklahoma 


E 
William Eberl, Grafton, Wisconsin 
Gertrude Ehrhart, Boston, Massachusetts 
Elizabeth Ellis, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Everett Engstrom, Teaneck, New Jersey 
Margaret Enrico, Billings, Montana 
Ralph Errolle, Atlanta, Georgia 
Leon Ettinger, Pasadena, California 


George Ferguson, Van Nuys, California 
Romley Fell, Summit, New Jersey 
Lucille Forter, Boise, Idaho 

Mabel Parks Friswell, Needham, Mass. 
Hans Frohlich, San Francisco, California 
Eugene Fulton, San Francisco, California 


G 
Nelli Gardini, Chicago, Illinois 
Burton Garlinghouse, Berea, Ohio 
Margaret Garrity, Greensburg, Pa. 
Julia Gould, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Edna Kaler Gracey, Springfield, Tennessee 
George Graham, Hinsdale, Illinois 
Lewis Grubb, Odessa, Delaware 
Dagny B. Gustafson, Portland, Oregon 


H 
Roxie Hagopian, Decatur, Georgia 
Gladys Hague, San Francisco, California 
Frank Hakanson, Syracuse, New York 
John R. Halliday, Arlington, California 
Thelma Halverson, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
John Bennett Ham, Springfield, Ohio 
Edward Hamilton, Abilene, Texas 
Irene Hanna, Hollywood, California 
Lee Hardy, Inglewood, California 
Margaret Harrington, Demarest, N. J. 
Hazel Harris, South Bend, Indiana 
Iona Harms, Englewood, New Jersey 
Elsa Maud Haury, Wichita, Kansas 
Helen Heath, Mendon, Massachusetts 
Charles Hedley, Los Angeles, California 
Mabel Henderson, St. Louis, Missouri 
G. Frederick Holler, Mobile, Alabama 
Ruth Holmen, Rock Island, Illinois 


Helen Hubbard, Hartford, Connecticut 
Helen Steen Huls, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Barbara Huntington, San Antonio, Texas 


J 
Cecile McKee Jacobson, Warwick, N. Y. 
Waldemar Jacobson, San Francisco, Calif. 
Rodolphe Janson-La Palme, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sister Mary Julia, Los Angeles, Calif. 


K 
Hubert Kockritz, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Arthur C. Kraft, Rochester, New York 


Lilly Eugenia Larsen, Amarillo, Texas 
Sister M. Laudesia, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Neumon Leighton, Memphis, Tennessee 
Lila LeeRoy, New York, New York 

Lelia H. Leslie, Knoxville, Tennessee 
John L. Lester, Missoula, Montana 

Grace Levinson, Greenville, S. C. 

Harry LeRoy Lewis, Washington, D. C. 
Allan Lindquist, Laguna Beach, California 
Virginia Wary Linney, Boone, N. C. 
Frederick Loadwick, Jr., Santa Clara, Calif. 
Carol Lynn, Amarillo, Texas 


Marian Beverly Mann, Houston, Texas 
Earle Mayes, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
Carl Melander, Greeley, Colorado 
William Miller, Mahomet, Illinois 

L. Paschal Monk, Sacramento, California 
Mignon Mackenzie, Wheaton, Illinois 


N 

Vera Redgrove Neilson, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 

Carl Nelson, Muncie, Indiana 
George Newton, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Louis Nicholas, Nashville, Tennessee 
Douglas Nye, Bloomington, Indiana 
Roger A. Nye, Fairfield, Maine 

O 
Maude Louise Ochs, Granville, Ohio 
Sannie Andrews O’Connor, Dallas, Texas 
Stanley O’Connor, Los Angeles, California 

[Continued on page following.] 
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| Ferris Ohl, Tiffin, Ohio 
Clifford Olson, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


P 
Carolyn Parker, Columbia, S. C. 
Jessie S. Patterson, Albany, New York 
John Patton, Hollywood, California 
Radiana Pazmor, Florence, S. C. 
Jessie May Perry, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Glory Perethian, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
| Paul W. Peterson, Winston-Salem, North 
j Carolina 
Katherine Pfohl, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina 
Iride Pilla, Boston, Massachusetts 
Neyneen Farrell Pires, Hollywood, 
California 
Valeria Postnikova Post, San Diego, 
California 
Elsie Perkins Powell, Plymouth, 
Pennsylvania 
Arnold Putman, Greenville, South 
Carolina 


Harold Ramsey, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
Eve Roine Richmond, Wooster, Ohio 
Harvey Ringel, Chicago, Illinois 
E. Llewellyn Roberts, Pasadena, Calif. 
Martha L. Roberts, Altoona, Pennsylvania 
Marion Robertson, Marblehead, 
Massachusetts 
Ella Hjertass Roe, Northfield, Minnesota 
Calista Rogers, Altadena, California 
Sister Rosemarie, Chicago, Illinois 
William Ross, Bloomington, Indiana 
Denton Rossell, Seattle, Washington 
Alice Rozan, Buffalo, New York 
Florence Russell, Los Angeles, California 


Estelle Sanders, Monroe, Louisiana 
Grace Sanford, Winter Park, Florida 
Roena Savage, Hawkins, Texas 
Allan Schirmer, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Roy Schuessler, New Brighton, Minn. 
Margaret Scott, Hackettstown, New Jersey 
Clara Shear, Boston, Massachusetts 
Sylpha H. Snook, Des Moines, Iowa 
Ellis Snyder, Columbus, Ohio 
Leonard Stine, Kingston, New York 
Walter Allen Stults, Corpus Christi, Texas 


T 

Robert M. Taylor, Emporia, Kansas 
Engebret A. Thormodsgaard, El Paso, 

Texas 
Gertrude Tingley, Brookline, Mass. 
E. Clifford Toren, Chicago, Illinois 
Maude Torrey, San Francisco, California 
Amy Leslie Toskey, Oak Park, Illinois 


Walter E. Vassar, Greensboro, North 
Carolina 


Virginia Waner, Saratoga Springs, New 
York 

James Forrest West, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 

Weldon Whitlock, Clayton, Missouri 

Thomas Williams, Galesburg, Illinois 

| Evelyn Williamson, Columbia, South 

| Carolina 

| Minnie Wood, Barrien Springs, Michigan 

Mary Wolfman, Brookline, Massachusetts 

Grace Nelson Wright, Ogden, Utah 
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HE ENGLISH SCIENTIST and novelist, 

C. P. Snow, has written a little book 
called: The Two Cultures. The main 
point of the book is that there are two 
structures of culture and knowledge 
in our modern society, one based on 
science, the other on the humanities. 

The scientific culture is historically 
new, misunderstood, abstract, cold, de- 
humanized, factual, atomistic and frag- 
mentary. By many people it is consid- 
ered dangerous and forbidding. The 
humanities on the other hand, are old, 
imaginative, accepted, warm, human 
and personal. The polarization of these 
two cultures, the author thinks, is a 
sheer loss to all of us as individuals 
and as a society. 

Snow made some investigations as to 
the knowledgeability of his scientific 
friends, in the field of the traditional 
humanities. He found a surprising ignor- 
ance. He also tried out those people 
who were learned in the humanities as 
to their scientific knowledge with simi- 
lar results. Once, provoked by the jeers 
the humanists friends were’ poking at 
the scientists for tneir lack of knowledge 
in the humanities, he suddenly asked 
if anyone of then could describe the 
“second law of thermodynamics.” He 
said, “The response was cold and nega- 
tive, and yet I was asking something 
which was about the scientific equiva- 
lent of Have you read Shakespeare in 
the humanities.” 

Mr. Snow has made his point con- 
clusively, but in doing so he is saying 
nothing particularly new. We who work 
in the field of art and education have 
long been conscious of the split between 
the two cultures. Certainly we have 
been aware of this tension in the field 
of voice culture. How much do we use 
scientific findings in the teaching of 
voice, and what does scientific knowl- 
edge add to our ability as teachers of 
voice? The question is persistent and 


relevant, and we find it coming up wita 
respect to our BULLETIN, our worksho s 


the president 


and the AIVP program. There are those | 
who feel that we are emphasizirg | 


science too much and neglecting other 
and equally important disciplines. I do 
not think that this is true—scientific 
knowledge correctly used is of gre:t 
value to us both as artists and teachers. 

I have been greatly interested in fol- 
lowing the historical march of science 
from the early pre-Socratic Greeks to 
modern and present day findings. Not 
only have I been interested in what the 
scientists have found out, but also in 
the effect of these findings on the ideas, 
the mores and the culture in the various 
centuries. One thing has become clear 


to me, and that is that as the plain, cold 


facts of the scientists reduce the sinister 
black mystery in various fields, the 


world becomes much more wonderful to — 
behold. It is wonderful in all of its in- | 


tricacies, its laws both in the microcosm 
and macrocosm. Consider the scientific 


marvel of light; the doctrine of indeter- 
minism; the contradiction of parity; and | 


the quantum theory. True it is that 
many of these findings of science simply 
stand our intuitive commonsense obser- 
vations on their heads. This lack of com- 
prehension, at least in part, is respon- 
sible for the misunderstanding between 
the findings of science and the respec- 
table observations of the humanities. 
Let me turn now to the scientific 
studies that have been made in voice. 
Just as the physical world becom:s 
more wonderful as we find out about 
its make-up and its laws, so, to me it 


least, the voice becomes more wonder! il | 


as we understand its make-up and ‘ts 
laws of production. And we, as voice 


teachers, may make use the scienti/ic 


knowledge available to us just as gov- 


ernment and business make use of t'ie 


findings of science. 


Let me indicate how important it is| 
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that we use this knowledge rightly—it . 


is too often misused. For example, the 
knowledge of fusion and fission is a 
great scientific achievement, but man 
used it to make an atomic bomb. To 
many this is a misapplication of knowl- 
edge. Again, an architect must know 
about stresses and strains and about the 
durability and pliability of materials. 
This involves scientific knowledge. If he 
stopped there, he would not be much 
of an architect—he must also know 
about the organization of space, per- 
spective, decoration and function. These 
are artistic values, human values, and 
where does he get these values? From 
the beautiful proportions of a Greek 
temple, the soaring heights of a Gothic 
cathedral or a Rennaisance dome. These 


GERTRUDE TINGLEY 


WONDER if it is possible for one to 

teach as many years as I have, with- 
out being afflicted with the Teacher’s 
Complex? We start out trying to tell 
pupils how to breathe and relax their 
jaws—and then after a bit we find our- 
selves telling them how to speak, how to 
dress, how to develop their personali- 
ties—and often how to run their lives. 
With the exception of the latter, these 
things are our business, for a singer who 
would carve out a spot in this profession 
must have more than pretty sounds to 
offer. However, I did not start to speak 
of the teacher’s effect on the pupil, but 
rather of the pupil’s effect on the teach- 
er in making him unable to resist a bit 
of lecturing, when needed. 

Admitting then that at my advanced 
age I should know better, I am nonethe- 
less going to be “Biddy Tingley” for a 
bit and scold about 2,000 NATS mem- 
bers! In this number, I include myself 
for I, too, at times have been guilty of 
complacence. 

I am not a charter member, but my 


j{curteen years of membership makes it 


possible for me to compare the spirit of 
today with the zeal which fired us in the 
early years of our organization. This is 
not just an “old girl talking about the 
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values are in the realm of the historical 
humanities and provide the architect 
with judgement so that he may use his 
scientific knowledge within the limits of 
cultivated taste. 

As voice teachers, we must know all 
that we can know about the mechanical 
functioning of the human voice. We are 
working with an instrument that has a 
mechanical dimension that is easily ob- 
servable, but also, as we delve more 
deeply into its functioning, needs the 
refined instruments devised by science 
for its further comprehension. 

Important as this is, if we stop with 
only the scientific knowledge, we will be 
poor voice teachers. Again we must 
have the artistic values, the human 
values that come from the historical 


humanities. We must listen to sym- 
phonies and operas and fine vocalists; 
we must know the historical styles and 
the age they represent. These factors of 
the essence of the humanities, set our 
values, give us a basis for artistic judge- 
ment and offer us a spring-board for 
new and higher values; They person- 
alize our abstract scientific knowledge 
and make of this knowledge a living 
thing. 

A program such as I have.outlined is 
not easy to achieve—it often seems 
overwhelming in its demands, but it is 
essential. Perhaps as voice teachers 
persist and dedicate themselves to the 
task, they may point the way, even held 
to build the bridge between the two 
cultures, Science and The Humanities.t% 


Oh Sleepers, Anise! 


good old days;” this is not nostalgia, but 
fact. 

I suppose it is a human trait to burn 
with enthusiasm for that which is new, 
and to feel no sacrifice is too great—till 
after a time the glamour wears thin, 
and we take for granted the possessions 
earned for us by those who have paved 
the way. 

Is it not so here in our country? When 
I was a child, America was known as 
“The Promised Land.” We doved her 
and believed in her, “from sea to shining 
sea.” We were grateful for the privilege 
of being a part of her, and would have 
considered that we owed her our very 
lives, if she had need of them. 

We all know the changes that have 
taken place—how the dream has been 
clouded by materialism and soft living 
—how we have come to take this way 
of life as our right. I do not believe the 
dream is dead, but it must one day come 
to life, and we must be rededicated, if 
we are to survive. 

The power of Communism surely lies 
in the fact that for the millions it touches 
it is something new and, therefore, to be 
followed with passionate zeal. 

So now I have found a sort of excuse 
for our growing carelessness in matters 
relating to NATS. The newness has 
worn off—it is going of its own momen- 


tum; it is nice to have the seal on our 
stationery, but we are just too busy to do 
much about it beyond paying our dues. 

Don’t talk to me about being too busy. 
Who is it who carries most of the work 
and responsibility? Is it Mrs. Jones in 
South Overshoe, who has ten pupils? 
And how about Mr. Smith of North 
Tadpole? He is a bachelor and lives at 
the club. Does he offer to take over 
some of the work of chapter or region? 
You know the answer. You know that 
it is a small percentage of tremendous- 
ly busy people who carry the load at all 
levels. Sometimes when we have some 
big chapter activity coming up in Bos- 
ton, we get out the list of members and 
read them, and these are the comments: 
“She would promise to do it, but then 
back out.”—‘He never comes to meet- 
ings.”"—“She would say she couldn’t 
possibly do it, because she is too busy.” 
—“He accepted the office, but never 
appears or helps at all.” So then again 
the “workers” take over, and the 
“drones” come to the party and eat 
cakes, and think the fairies managed the 
whole thing. 

It was not so in the beginning. The 
founders of our association were tre- 
mendously busy and successful teach- 
ers, but they believed heart and soul in 

[Please turn the page.] 
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the ideals of NATS—and they found the 
time to do the work. A few weeks ago, 
while in New York, I talked with Past- 
President Leon Carson, and he told me 
that for the first two years he all but 
disrupted his teaching and made an of- 
fice of his studio, where he worked day 
and night for the advancement of NATS. 
Likewise, I have never forgotten getting 
up at 5 A.M. at the first Connecticut 
College Workshop, and finding Grace 
Leslie, clothed and in her right mind, 
busily doing NATS work at her desk. 
These people knew that no matter how 
busy you are, you can find time for the 
thing that really matters. 

Why do I feel that this spirit is lacking 
today? I feel it because there seems to 
be a general lethargy—a slackening of 
our efforts. “Too little and too late” 
seems to have become our slogan. 

In every BULLETIN, we beg people 
to send us their changes of address. Such 
a simple thing to do, but do they send 
that postal? Instead BULLETINS are un- 
claimed—“Information Wanted” notices 
are often ignored, and we practically 
have to get the FBI to trace our wand- 
ering members. 

And how about the chapters? Past- 
President E. Clifford Toren, Co-ordina- 


THE NATS MEMBER- 
SHIP BAROMETER. 
Charter Members ......... 137 
December 31, 1944 ........ 269 
December 31, 1945 ........ 459 
December 31, 1946 ........ 615 
December 31, 1947 ........ 831 
December 31, 1948 ........ 1020 
December 31, 1949 ........ 
December 31, 1950 ........ 1289 
December 31, 1951 ........ 1341 
December 31, 1952 ........ 1499 
December 31, 1953 ........ 1614 
December 31, 1954 ........ 1567 
December 31, 1955 ........ 1639 
December 31, 1956 ........ 1721 
December 31, 1957 ........ 1814 
December 31, 1958 ........ 1888 
October 31, 1845 
October 31, 1960*......... 1944 
October 31, 1961*......... 2050 
October 31, 1062*......... 2175 
*In 1959 the end of fiscal year 

was changed to October 31. 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the na- 
tion’s largest book publishers is 
seeking booklength manuscripts of 
all types—fiction, non-fiction, music. 
Special attention to new writers. For 
more information, send for booklet 
NA-—it’s free. Vantage Press, 120 W. 
31 St., New York 1. 


tor of Chapter Affairs, reports that only 
four of the thirty-five chapter presi- 
dents have replied to two long letters 
which he recently sent them. In some of 
our larger cities there are many NATS 
members, but few chapter members. 
The reasons for this are varied. But 
worse than that, there are very large 
cities with only a handful of members. 
I am thinking of three big Eastern cities, 
one with a population of over two mil- 
lion, one over one million, and one near- 
ing the million mark. In these cities 
there are listed, respectively, 9, 9 and 8 
members. Of course there are a few oth- 
ers in the suburbs, but pitifully few. 
What is the answer? Where is the pas- 
sionate zeal—the pioneer spirit? Don’t 
tell me there are not other good and 
eligible teachers in these districts. Be- 
fore the formation of NATS it was said 
by many that singing teachers were so 
critical of one another that an organi- 
zation such as ours was impossible. We 
haven’t become a race of angels—but in 
many places petty jealousies have been 
thrown aside, as all work together to 
raise the standard of vocal training in 
the United States. What is wrong in 
these places where only a few are work- 
ing with us? Can it be that there is only 
one eligible teacher in Wyoming, and 
not one in Nevada? 

Turning for a moment to the little tan 
brochure we are supposed to send to 
those seeking information about NATS. 
For two years I have been begging for 
a new one—tired of scratching out al- 
most all the officers’ names and writing 
in new ones. What kind of an impres- 
sion does such a “beat up” folder give 
to prospective members? I finally gave 
up, threw them out, and write long per- 
sonal letters to all who ask for informa- 
tion. I believe a new one is in the mak- 
ing—at least such is the rumor. 

The editor-in-chief of THE BuLLeTIN 
is beside himself, trying to get reports 
and so forth submitted before the pub- 
lication deadline. “Mea culpa” in this 
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matter, I must admit—and I can easily 
fall back on the excuse of being “too 
busy.” So are all your hardest-working 
officers. We are not blameless, but we 
could do far better if we were backed 
up by the membership-at-large. NATS 
is a wonderful organization with much 
to give to her members. “Seek—and ye 
shall find.” 

May I then sum it all up by a few spe- 
cific suggestions of ways in which you 
can help us to have a re-birth of en- 
thusiasm for our great work during 
1961? 

[1] Pay your dues promptly, and spare 
your Treasurer the sending of second 
and third notices. 

[2] Report changes of address at once. 

[3] If you must resign, do so in writ- 
ing at the end of the year, instead of 
waiting to be dropped. 

[4] Send in material to THe BuLLE- 
TIN well before deadline, and send along 
your ideas and opinions for the Mai! 
Bag, etc. 

[5] Read your Butterin from cover 
to cover, that you may keep abreast of 
our work throughout the country. 

[6] Attend chapter meetings, region- 
al meetings, workshop and conventions 
whenever possible. Again, for the most 
part, the same people carry the load. 
Why? 

[7] Enter your pupils in Singer-of- 
the-Year and Student Contests. It is 
good for them, and you, even if they do 
not win. 

[8] If you disapprove of the way 
things are done on a local or national 
level, go and cast your vote. If you 
have not done this, accept the will of the 
majority, who have. 

[9] Study the AIVP program thor- 


oughly, and become part of it if possible. — 


[10] Assist on all committees when 
asked, and do your part, whether it in- 
volves making a speech or a cake. 

[11] Wherever you are, work cease- 
lessly to find eligible teachers, and invite 
them to apply for membership, remem- 
bering that the By-laws define eligibili- 
ty in the following terms, which surely 
could apply to hundreds more good and 
sincere teachers in the U.S.: 


“Any man or woman actively engaged 
in the profession, having had train- 
ing and experience adequate to qualify 
as a teacher'of singing (five—5—years 
continuous teaching being the mini- 
mum requirement) and who is of good 
professional and personal repute, is 
eligible for membership.” 


[12] And finally—stop beholding “tlc 
mote in thy brother’s eye” and give @!l 
your attention to developing the be-t 
that is within you, as a teacher, as a pe'- 
son, and as a member of NATS. “Oh 
Sleeper, arise, that we perish not!”=* 
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NUMBER TWO/ SCHIRMER CENTENNIAL SERIES 


One of the 


CREATIVE 
MUSICIANS 


who helped build Schirmer’s 
first 100 years 


LEONARD 


BERNSTEIN 


™, No one has created more of an impact in 
the field of music in America during 

the past ten years than Leonard 

‘Tg, Bernstein. As composer, con- 
ductor and performer, he has 

been seen, heard and enjoyed 

by millions all over the world. 

We are proud that the works of 

Leonard Bernstein, ranging from 
symphonies, operas and concertos to the 
rousingly successful West Side Story, have been 

a valued part of the Schirmer catalog since 1948 and 
that this happy association will continue in the future. 


G. SCHIRMER / 609 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N Y. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE CHORAL SITUATION 


Louis A. Diereke 


Louis H. Diercus has combined his interest in the teaching of 
singing and choral conducting throughout his long career. First, 
at Nebraska [Kearney] State Teacher’s College, then at the State 
University of Iowa, and since 1933 in his present position as 
Professor of Music at the Ohio State University |Columbus, 
Ohio] where he conducts the University Chorus of 375 voices 
and founded and developed the Symphonic Choir. In 1938, in 
its second year, the Symphonic Choir was awarded first place 
in the Columbia Broadcasting Corporations’ Choral Quest. Since 
then it has concertized widely and has appeared at a number 
of National Conferences such as MENC and NATS. In 1955, the 
choir toured Europe and England, singing before 485,000 people. 
Mr. Diercks and his wife, Merlin, [NATS] have recently returned 
from a six month research tour, studying choral tone in England 
and Europe. Recently the Council of the National Federation of 
Music Societies of Great Britain elected Professor Diercks an 
honorary member. 


E. Mitton Boone is a Professor of Electrical Engineering and 
Director of the Electron Device Laboratory at the Ohio State 
University. His major field of interest is in microwave and 
other electron tubes and solid-state electron devices. 


* * * 


KF OVER THIRTY-FIVE YEARS, the writer has consciously 
or subconsciously endeavored to successfully develop 
choral tone without interrupting or undoing the work of the 
private voice teachers whose products may be members of 
his choral groups. This quest has become easier as voice 
teachers have more clearly defined their objectives and have 
become more nearly a community of searchers instead of 
the lone wolf of yesteryear—largely through NATS. 


Trained as a vocal teacher with almost no experience as 
a choral singer, it is perhaps not unusual that the above 
objective dominated my efforts, when at the age of twenty- 
four I first realized how much more rewarding, for me, it 
was to face an audience with my back to it—and with a 
stick in my hand. 


So now, after thirty-five years of teaching singing both 
as a teacher of individual singers and as a choral director, 
I should like to share with you some of the results of these 
years of discovery. It might be interesting to trace the 
growth of the idea that each individual voice has a right 
to be itself and that where one stands in a chorus has a 
great deal to do with the singers effectiveness—in being 
himself and finding himself. 

It was difficult for me to accept devices often observed 
which I felt were inimical to the health of a voice. Devices 
such as inhibiting the normal vibrato with its resulting 
“straight tone” and the caricaturing of vowels, fall into this 
category. The vibrato is the indication of the tonus or con- 
dition of a voice. An excessive vibrato [or tremolo] is of 
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... with mathema- 


tical justifications 
by E. Milton Boone. 


tion: 
and 
whe 
got 
voic 
course not desirable. and it is an indication of vocal trouble Jark 
One does not correct such a vocal fault by inhibiting the nay 
vibrato, but by improving the production habits of the sing- han 
er. It is apparently felt by some directors that using « TI 
slight off-center pronunciation [aw for ah] speeds up the quit 
process of developing homogeneity of vowel. This is perhaps havi 
true since the imperfect is easier to caricature or imitate yack 
than the perfect. [F.D.R.’s jutting jaw.] This is why I have calle 
called this technic the “caricaturing of the vowel.” This any 
may not injure a voice, but I’m sure it is poor ear training. Shay 
Many years ago in Chicago at an MENC session [1930, fartk 
I believe—the year of the great snow] we heard Noble acou 
Cain’s fine Senn High School Chorus seated in a nove! this 
way—by quartets. The group must have numbered 300 at § spac 
least, and sat in quarteted rows [Fig. 1]. This chorus made — — 
wit 
duct 
stop: 
W 
the | 
tone 
findi 
Figure 1: NOBLE CAIN’s SET-UP. 
a good sound which I credited to Noble Cain’s fine teaching. 
It made good sense educationally, to me, too—every one 
surrounded by the entire chord! So I tried this idea when 
I returned to my little job, but alas I did not have a situa- |} [2] 


tion where I could come up with equal numbers in sections, 
so I experimented at rehearsals. I had the singers stand in a 
circle, facing center with voices mixed as to parts and I found 
that learning seemed to increase as leaning was discouraged. 
Of course, this was no good for a concert set up, so back 
to the conventional, still widely used here and abroad [Fiy. 
2]. Through these experimentations, we found that a better 
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S|A 


Ficure 2: CONVEN- Figure 3: VARIANT 
TIONAL SEATING OF OF CONVENTIONAL 
CHOIR. SEATING. 


sound with better intonation resulted with a set up as 1 
[Fig. 3]. This I believed to be due to having outside voic«s 7 
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[of the chord] together. Even in eight-part singing, a de- 
velopment of Fig. 3 proved useful [Fig. 4] in all combina- 


iB 2B IT 2T 


2S 1S 2A 1A 


Ficure 4: VARIANT FOR 8-PT. CHOIR. 


tions, SSAA, TTBB, SATB or SSAATTBB. A blend of dark 
and bright voices emanated from each half of the chorus, 
whereas in the standard [Fig. 2] set up, one side of a hall 
got an extra amount of the brighter soprano and tenor 
voices, while the other side of the hall was favored by the 
jarker, alto and bass voices. The resulting better blend 
nay have been more important to the improved intonation 
than the incidence of outside voices being together. 

The next step was to break up the sections entirely. For 
quite a few years now, our singers are so placed as to avoid 
having any singer next to or immediately in front of or in 
oack of one singing the same part [Fig. 5]. This we jestingly 
called “scrambled setup,” but the appellation has stuck. Can 
anyone think of a more dignified name for this? Robert 
Shaw uses a setup of this sort. He also spaces his singers 
farther apart than is common. I am sure this is musically, 
acoustically and educationally sound practice. I have used 
this idea with splendid results and wish I could have the 
space to use it regularly. The usual “sardine” packing of 
risers so often seen, with bodies overlapping and each singer 
with his head at a 45 degree twist in order to see the con- 
ductor is inimical to good production—a kink in the hose 
stops the flow! 

We have done some searching to develop a rationale for 
the “scramble.” We find nearly all listeners note a richer 


] tone emanating from a group so arranged. We have a few 
] findings and a few hypotheses we would like to present. 


[1] A singer not surrounded by those singing his part hears 
his own contribution and can evaluate his efforts far 
more accurately as to intonation, dynamics, tone color 
and diction [vowel & consonant]. So his individual 
effort tends to be better and a chorus is a summation 
of individual efforts. 


[2] One singer having a bad day will not influence his 
entire section so readily when not standing in a sec- 
tion. He may actually do better when scrambled than 


he might otherwise do. He will affect those on dis- 
parate parts less than those on his part. 
Better balance of parts can be achieved because the 
director can distribute his forces with greater freedom. 
Remembering that the less secure voices are less able 
to adjust than the secure singers, we can understand 
then that the person who is more accurate gives in to 
the less accurate in the interest of a blended or in-tune 
chord. So again, separation of those on the same part 
is helpful. First, in training the less secure to rely on 
himself and second, to keep the more secure from 
“infection” by the less secure. 
Better tone front can be developed by selecting the 
best quality voices for these key positions. The law 
of masking will explain why you hear the nearest 
radio [even though a poorer quality] when you are 
in a radio shop with two or more radios tuned to the 
same station. 
Individuals do better and more satisfying work when 
they experience as a whole rather than disjunctively. 
This is an axiom in learning in general. 
For many years most choral directors have striven for 
homogeneous vowels as a major factor in blend—and 
rightly so. There are, however, other quality factors 
which must be preserved to insure the individuality 
of singers within the group and to enrich the choral 
tone. How can these disparate qualities be encouraged 
as desirable, and still have a fine blend and good in- 
tonation? By experimentation, one can learn to sepa- 
rate voices which act in a deleterious way upon each 
other. 

I have asked my good friend Professor E. Milton Boone 
of The Ohio State University Electrical Engineering De- 
partment to come to my aid in expressing mathematically 
a most important phenomenon which those listening to more 
than one singer experience. This phenomenon can be stated 
very simply thus. 

[7] When singer A and singer B sing together the result- 
ant is not A + B, but something more or less. This is 
true even though they sing the same pitch. Remember 
that this is experienced because of the nature of the 
ear—this sound is subjective or occult. Also keep in 
mind that each of these singers is a receiver as well 
as a sender and so tends to react to what he receives 
and this reaction causes a change in what is sent. 


[3] 


[4] 


[5] 


[6] 


2A & Bs & 2S 


Ficure 5: 
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A SCRAMBLED SET-UP FOR A CHOIR OF 
N NE FIRST SOPRANOS, SEVEN SECOND SOPRANOS, EIGHT FIRST ALTOS, SEVEN SECOND ALTOS, FIVE FIRST TENORS, SEVEN SECOND TENORS, EIGHT BARITONIS, AND SEVEN BASSES. 
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Just recently my church choir was rehearsing a Christmas 
cantata in which the tenors were singing, in conventional 
section positions [Fig. 2], this phrase [Fig. 6]. On the 


syllable “joice,” suddenly the pitch sagged in an alarming 

way. The first impulse was to repair the pitch. Experience 

warned me to check the vowel. I found one man had de- 
viated from the vowel norm in the choir and thus we 

“heard” a lower pitch to which the other singers adjusted 

—-since their ears received this signal from him even though 

he probably was in tune. Had these men been separated 

perhaps the sectional loss of pitch might have been avoided, 
even though the failure on the vowel still required reeduca- 
tion. By straightening out the vowel production the intona- 
tion problem was solved. My point is this. The problem is 
often one of blend or compatability rather than one of pitch 

—even though it registers as a pitch problem on the ear— 

the ear being the kind of receiver it is. 

[8] Another evidence of the psycho-acoustical nature of 
the [non-linear] ear is a phenomenon known to many 
choir directors. This is the phenomenon known as 
“difference tone.” It is often used in a practical way to 
secure the illusion of a very low note scored, such as 
the low C for bass. It can be experienced, due to the 
nature of the ear, that when a bass section sings the 
C above low C, and a voice or two sings the g above 
that, that the resultant difference tone heard by the 
human ear is a very acceptable low C. [Louis H. 
Diercks] 
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Ficure 6. 


* * * 
MATHEMATICAL JUSTIFICATIONS 


By way of introduction, it seems appropriate to state that the 
electrical communications engineer has long been concerned 
with the following problems: [1] the generation of single 
frequency electrical energy; [2] the amplification and transmis- 
sion of speech, music, and song with fidelity or, in other words, 
without the introduction of frequencies not present in sound 
input or without unequal amplification of input component fre- 
quencies or the elimination of frequencies present in the sound 
input. 

It is perhaps, then, not too unnatural for an electrical engineer 
to presume to attempt a contribution to an article concerned 
with choral direction. It is indeed a pleasure to provide any 
assistance possible. 


* * * 


HE PRESENTATION of the material necessary for an analy- 
tical justification of the phenomena observed in choral 
work involves a relatively limited use of elementary trigo- 
nometry and algebra. It is hoped that the reader will find 
the presentation convincing even if not familiar with the 
mathematical techniques used. The conclusions involved are 
justified by the success of electrical equipment used in the 
high-fidelity amplification and transmission of music. 
Studies of the human hearing mechanism have shown that 
the response to sound pressure stimulus by the ear is non- 
linear. To illustrate this point, a linear response hearing 
characteristic is shown in the sketch [Fig. 7], in which the 
response of the ear is represented graphically in its de- 


pendence upon the pressure stimulus. Here the response 
characteristic is a straight 


R 


Ficure 7: Linear RESPONSE CHARACTERISTIC. 


line, or is said to be linear. It is assumed that the sound pressure 
applied to the receiving ear contains three single frequencies, f, f. 
and f;. The representation of the pressure input, p, is then as 
follows: 


EQUATION 1: 
p = Ay sin 2afit + Az sin + Az sin 


where t is time, and A, A:, and A; are the amplitudes of the 
separate frequency components. The equation for the response 
as shown by Fig. 7 is that of a line or 


EQuation_2: 
R = kp, 


where k is a constant determined by the slope or inclination of 
the line. If now one substitutes p from EquaTIon 1 into Equa- 
TION 2, the result is, with o = 27f 


EQUATION 3: 
R = kA, sin ot + sin wot + sin wst 


The interpretation of EquaTION 3 is that the response contains 
exactly the same frequencies present in the input; no new fre- 
quencies have been introduced; the relative amplitudes of the 
frequencies in the response are exactly the same as the relative 
amplitudes of the frequencies present in the input. 

It is rather widely accepted that the response characteristic 
of the human ear is logarithmic. Such a response characteristic 
is shown by Fig. 8, 


R 


Ficure 8: LOGARITHMIC OR NONLINEAR RESPONSE CHARACTERISTIC. 
with the curve beginning at the threshold of hearing and vary- 
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ing logarithmically as p increases. The logarithmic curve can be 
represented by an infinite series of powers of p as 


QUATION 4: 
R = ap + asp? + asp* + + 


| provided the origin of coordinates of R and p is taken as shown 


it the intersection of the vertical dotted line with the p-axis. 
Now if the same three frequencies are received by the ear whose 
cesponse characteristic is that of Fig. 8, not only will the response 
nclude many harmonic frequencies not present at all in the 
nput, but the hearer will experience the sum and difference 
‘requencies as well. Since the complete response would need an 
electronic computer to determine amplitudes and frequencies in 
any actual situation, the following procedure will be adopted 


| here to accomplish the present objective of justification of the 


basic thesis: the actual response characteristic will be approxi- 
mated by using only the first two terms of Equation 4. Then, if R 
is assumed to be reasonably well represented by 


iSQUATION 5: 
R = + arp? 


then for an input given by Equation 1, the response becomes 


MQUATION 6: 
= a,(A; sin wit + Ae sin wot + Az sin wsl) 
+ a(A?? sin? wit + Ae sin? wt + A;? sin? wat 
+ 2A\A2 sin wil sin wot 2A,A3 sin at sin wat 
+ 2AoAz sin wot sin wl) 


Now EquaTIon 6 may seem very complicated, but, if so, the 
reader will be glad that only two terms of EquaTION 4 were 
used. However, with the help of two well known trigonometric 
identities, the interpretation of EquaTion 6 is really quite simple. 
These identities are: 


EQUATION 7: 
sin? wt = 3(1 — cos 2wt) 


EQUATION 8: 
sin wal sin wot = }[cos(wa — — COS(wa + 


EQUATION 6 now may be rewritten as 


EQUATION 9: 
R = sin wt + sin wet + sin welt 


MAP 


2 


cos 2w,t + cos + cos 2wst 
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+ 142 cos (w cos (w1 w3)t 
cos (we ome ws;)t 


— a2A2A3 cos + ws)t 


Now it is evident that the response as given by EQuaTION 9 
shows that there are present the original three frequencies ,, 
«., and ®;, as represented by the first three terms, then steady, 
non-time-varying distortion of the vibrating element of the 
ear as represented by the fourth, fifth, and sixth terms of 
EquaTIon 9. The next three terms represent second harmonic or 
first overtones of the original component frequencies, or 20;, 2w:, 
and 2w;, These are distortion components, but they influence or 
help determine the psychoacoustic experience of the listener. 
The next three terms of EquaTIon 9 are difference frequencies 
between each pair of the original input frequency components. 
The final three terms are sum frequencies involving the input 
frequencies in pairs. The radio engineer refers to these sum 
and difference frequencies as the “upper side band,” and the 
“lower side band,” respectively. 

In summary of the interpretation of EquaTIon 9, it can be 
stated that the response of the nonlinear hearing mechanism 
includes frequencies not present in the input, and that, in the 
simplest nonlinearity chosen here, there are double frequencies, 
and sum and difference frequencies, in addition to the original 
component frequencies that were present in the input. 
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It is now possible to demonstrate item [7] on Professor 
Dierck’s list. Let us assume the nonlinear hearing mechanism 
described by Equation 5. Singer A has an output at a funda- 
mental frequency f; that determines the pitch; and the quality 
of his voice is dependent on various overtones or harmonic 
frequencies produced by his particular resonant vocal structure. 
In order to simplify the algebra, it is assumed that A’s output 
contains only two harmonic frequencies f; and f, and that these 
are given by 


fe = 2h 

fs = 3fi 

Then the output of singer A as it impinges on the hearing mech- 
anism of a listener is given by 


Equation 10: 
pa = A, sin wt + Ag sin 2wt + Az sin 3axt 


Now Singer B is assumed to be singing at the same pitch, funda- 
mental frequency f,:, but with one different component overtone. 
His output is assumed to include, for simplicity, 2f, and 5f,. 
Thus B’s contribution does not contain the third harmonic found 
in A’s output. Then for singer B, 


EQuaTION 
pe =.By sin at + Be sin 2wt + B; sin Sart 


It is now possible to use Equation 5 to determine the com- 
ponents of the total pressure variations that provide the psycho- 
acoustical stimulus. The result is 


EQUATION 12: 
R 


a\(pa + Ppa) + a2(pa + 


apa + + + + 


Although Equation 12 alone is sufficient to demonstrate the 
truth of the statement of item [7], it is interesting and informa- 
tive to substitute p, and p, from Equations 10 and 11 into 
EquaTIon 12, then to perform the indicated algebraic operations 
of squaring, multiplying, and adding. Finally, with the aid of 
identities, Equations 7 and 8, the final result yields the fre- 
quency spectrum of the listener’s response. This final result is 
quite a lengthy algebraic expression and for this reason, only 
the frequencies involved will be listed in the following tab- 
ulation: 


Input A fi 2h 3h 
Frequencies Bf; 5fi 
Response 


Frequencies fi 2h 3h 5h Of Th 8h 10f; 

Thus, “when singer A and singer B sing together the resultant 
is not A + B,...” but instead, is a resultant for the listener 
containing not only the component input frequencies supplied 
by each singer, but, in addition, all the possible sum, difference, 
and double frequencies. The resulting amplitude of each of the 
response frequencies is also available from EquaTIoNn 12 and 
involves algebraic combinations of the quantities ai, a:, A:, A», 
A;, B:, B: and B;. Some of the amplitudes may be reinforced, 
others attenuated. The resultant response is therefore certainly 
not A + B, but something far more complex. Also, since each 
singer receives this complex resultant, he will be influenced by 
his own response to the two simultaneous outputs. It should be 
noted here that since the lowest frequency determines the pitch, 
and since the response contains the lowest frequency f:, the 
hearer will experience a sound of pitch the same as that sup- 
plied by each singer. However, if the two singers had chosen to 
sing at two different pitches, the result may be at a frequency 
different from that of either singer. This phenomenon is the 
difference tone referred to in the foregoing discussion by Pro- 
fessor Diercks as item [8]. 

In order to demonstrate the phenomenon of the difference 
tone, methods the same as those already used in the foregoing 
discussion will be employed again with some simplification of 
the response characteristic to reduce the algebraic labor. Also, a 
numerical example will be chosen. The term ap in EquaTIon 5 
provides only the same frequencies as those present in the 
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input, as demonstrated in the discussion of a linear response, 
Equations 2 and 3. Therefore, it may be omitted and a response 
characteristic given by 


Equation 13: 
R = 


will be assumed for the nonlinear hearing mechanism. It is also 
postulated that two singers, A and B, produce tones at pitches 
determined by a fundamental frequency of 200 cycles per sec- 
ond for A and 300 cycles per second [cps] for B. It will be 
assumed further that A’s output contains an additional fre- 
quency component of 400 cps, that B’s output contains a com- 
ponent of 500 cps, and that all amplitudes of the component 
frequencies are equal. Thus, a listener with a hearing response 
described by Equation 13 receiving the combined outputs of 
A and B will experience the following response: 


Equation 14: 
R = aA*sin 27(200)t + sin 27(400)t 
+ sin 27(300)¢ + sin 27(500)¢}* 


The intermediate algebraic operations will be omitted but the 
result is quite significant and is 


Equation 15: 
R = aA*{¥ + 3 cos 27(100)t + 2 cos 27(200)t 
+ cos 27(300)t — 3 cos 27(400)t — cos 27(500)t 
— $ cos 27(600)t — 2 cos 27(700)t — cos 27(800)t 
— cos 27(900)t — 4 cos 27(1000)t] 


The underlined frequency component of lowest frequency, 100 
eps, was not present in either input, but it has the largest am- 


plitude of any component in the hearer’s response and deter- 
mines the pitch of the hearer’s psychoacoustical experience. 
Here is the difference tone as used by Professor Diercks and 
others to produce a low C, for example, even in the absence of a 
bass singer capable of supplying it. 

In summary, it has been shown that the nonlinear character 
of the hearing mechanism introduces sums, differences, and 
multiples of frequencies present in the sound input. The resul: 
of this nonlinearity is that, in choral work, effects can be pro- 
duced which may be desirable or undesirable. The combination 
for example, of two voices almost alike and singing the same 
pitch may be undesirable because [1] the effect on one singe: 
of the output of the other leading to a tendency to change pitcl 
incorrectly; or [2] the actual combination of two identica 
tones each at the same pitch, say determined by frequency f.. 
will result in a hearing response at a lower unwanted pitch 
This can be shown in the numerical example used already by 
choosing only two identical frequencies of equal amplitudes fo: 
each singer. If the frequencies chosen are, for example, 200 anc 
300 cps, the hearer experiences a sound at 100 cps frequency. 
Desirable effects may also be achieved, however, as indicated ir 
the proper selection of sounds at different pitches to produce a 
wanted difference tone. 

For a more complete discussion of the topic, the reader is 
referred to Chapter 13 of the book by Kinsler and Frey entitled, 
Fundamentals of Acoustics. Also, it may be of interest to read- 
ers to mention that the principles used here are exactly those 
used in the design of the superheterodyne radio receiver. 
[E. Milton Boone] 


* * * 


CLOSING COMMENTS 


THE HUMANITIES AND THE SINGER 


Thomas W. Williams 


Thomas W. Williams earned his Mus.B. 
in Voice from Oberlin in 1930, and his 
Mus.M. from the University of Michigan 
in 1938. He was a member of the faculty 
of Dakota Wesleyan University from 1930 
to 1937; in 1938 he joined the faculty of 
Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, where 
he is chairman of the music department. 

He is a Fellow in NATS; member of 
MENC, MTNA, IMEA, Pi Kappa Lambda, 
and Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia. He is the 
national secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music. 

The paper below was given as part of 
the panel on “The Humanities and the 
Singer” at the Dallas 1960 NATS National 
Convention. 

* * 
HAT DOES HISTORY reveal about the 
humanities and the singer? Was 
he—the singer of old—liberally edu- 
cated, humanistically contained, and 
rounded out in general education? How 
does he compare with our singers of 
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today in knowledge, attitudes and judg- 
ments? To this end, I speak of the fol- 
lowing. 

Some twenty-five hundred years ago 
the Chinese philosopher, Confucius, in 
commenting upon the various parts of 
the Chinese Empire of his day said: 
“When you enter a state, you can know 
what subjects the people have been 
taught. If they show themselves men 
who are mild and gentle, sincere and 
good, they have been taught from the 
book of poetry. If they are big-hearted 
and generous, bland and honest, they 
have learned from the book of music 
and art.” The relation of the singer and 
the humanities was further defined by 
the philosopher Aristotle in his Politics 
and by Plato in his Republic. 

History tells us that early music con- 
sisted of singing and was _ primarily 
improvisatory in nature. In particular, 
music had attained much importance at 
the height of Greek culture. We must 


remember when speaking of Greek mu- 
sic that the Greek bard was both a poet 
and musician who did not separate the 
music from the poem. Homer char- 


acterized the minstrels in his Odyssey } 


as the favored mortals of the Gods. The 
Muse endowed them with song not only 
to gladden the hearts of men—but io 
watch over the morals of mankind. No 
historian would dispute the contribu- 
tion of Greek culture to the history of 
the world for the Greeks succeeded :n 
developing a high and varied civiliza- 
tion which produced intellectual ard 
artistic achievements which serve as a 


base for man today in his quest for! 


wisdom and beauty. History too reveais 
the decline of music and song with the 
waning of the Roman dynasty and its 
importance was not paramount in tlie 


era of early Christianity. Music as «nj 


independent art came into its own n 
the 15th and 16th centuries and was a 
salient feature of the Renaissance. Wiih 
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VERY IMPORTANT argument one might further offer for 

the use of the scrambled setup is that it admits the 
uniqueness of the individual singer. He is not asked to sound 
the same as another nor to be at the exact same dynamic 
level. Only his vowel pronunciation must match. When he 
is moved about in the choir he is not being demoted. He is 
being cherished as an individual. The director is finding the 
spot where the singer can be his best self. This is true 
democracy. Democracy is not the system where one has 
the right to run rough-shod over others, nor is it where 
one denies self for the group. It is rather a system of thought 
under which a person is encouraged to operate at his best 
so long as others are not denied the same experience in his 
doing so. 

Naturally every bit of know-how or knowledge about 
singing which the conductor can bring to the rehearsal will 
pay off in good results. Individuals will sing more correctly. 
It is important for the individual to sing in very correct 
pitch in the ensemble. Our thesis does not obviate the neces- 
sity for this individual perfection, but points out that even 
with this perfection it is still possible for certain singers 
to influence each other detrimentally. Remember the state- 
ment made earlier to the effect that each singer is a re- 
ceiver as well as a sender, and each tends to react to what 
he receives—and the more sensitive are more readily in- 
fluenced than the less sensitive. 

In .working subjectively over the years with the problems 
of interaction of voices in an ensemble, I concluded that 
the more nearly-alike voices reacted with more damaging 
effect to the group product than less similar voices. I there- 


fore separated, first, those singing the same part, and as a 
final refinement added extra space between very similar 
voices within a part. 

Almost invariably when a director first thinks of scram- 
bling his choir his reaction is, “How can I possibly make 
effective cues as I conduct?” It is very easily handled by 
directing your cues to whatever pattern you may have used 
before the scrambling. Singers respond to this arbitrary cue 
very well and have never indicated to me by word or re- 
action that they experienced any confusion from that source. 
It is usually well to rehearse in a sectional arrangement 
[Figs. 1, 2 or 3] for several weeks, depending upon the 
technical attainments of the group. This makes it possible 
for the director to discover those voices within a section 
needing to be separated. With experience, this needs not 
be very time-consuming. In fact, one can go as quickly or 
as deliberately as seems advisable. We find sight reading 
improves with the scramble and independence is quickly 
developed. 

It would be most interesting to get reactions from our 
readers who may wish to investigate this technic. One very 
good choir from Cologne, attempted the scramble under my 
supervision at an international workshop for choral con- 
ductors at the Jugendhof near Bonn, Germany this past 
summer. Egon Kraus, their conductor, after directing them 
in this position turned to the workshop group and with some 
surprise, exclaimed, “The tone of the choir is much more 
full and warm!” A director in Scotland in a similar situation 
reacted with, “It’s a miracle!” [Louis H. Diercks]{t 


. 


the coming of the Renaissance and the 
age of Humanism, singing took its place 
again as the most important means of 
musical expression. Not only was the 
singer an important member of the so- 
ciety for his contribution in music but 
he was likewise well versed in the allied 
arts. How true this is of the period dur- 
ing the 17th and 18th centuries when 
the ultimate vocalization was 
achieved. The enviable stature of the 
singer was gained not only for his vocal 
exploits but also for his stature as a 
scholar. Knowledge of languages, yes— 
schooled in the philosophy of those days, 
yes—and further many were leaders in 
the political affairs of their day. Numer- 
ous singers held important positions in 
service of the state and in key diplo- 
matic circles. The singers of this age 
were men of culture and the “Golden 
Age of Song” brought to the fore the 
finest forms of beauty in the human 
Voice. 

May we now regard the singer of 
today and the position he should assume 
in society? Does our system of educa- 
tion add distinction and stature to the 
professional singer of today? Is there 
validity in the oft heard statement that 
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a great singer must also be a scholar? 
This, to me, is the pivotal point for our 
discussion today. The singer of our era 
is responsible to an art which has no 
limit of definition, and no set rules can 
be affixed as final. The art of singing 
is one of wide experience and requires 
a broad span of comprehension on the 
part of the performer. Singing in its 
purest sense is a personal art and has 
always reflected the individual in the 
past and of necessity must do so in the 
future. 

To continue this brief survey of hu- 
manities and the singer, or more specifi- 
cally the history of the humanities and 
the singer, it might be appropriate to 
consider a number of questions. What is 
the meaning of history? What is the fate 
of art and music in our - civilization? 
Why the humanities and the singer? 

All experience, be it recorded or not, 
is in reality history, and all of us would 
be completely at loss if it were not for 
the lessons learned from history. In 
my judgment, a broad knowledge in the 
area of the humanities is sound peda- 
gogically for the singer. May I ask 
your indulgence when I use the phrase 
“liberally educated man” in a different 


guise—may I say the “liberally educated 
singer”? How may we then classify 
him? In my opinion he must first be 
articulate—articulate in speech and 
song. He should have a respect for 
clarity and directness of expression. 
When occasion demands, his thought 
must be imaginative and creative. He 
must be perceptive, sensitive to form, 
and affected by beauty. His mind must 
be flexible and he must achieve the 
ability to use what he knows with judg- 
ment and discrimination. Wisdom is 
more than knowledge. Wisdom concerns 
itself with the moral, social, spiritual, 
and philosophic inquiries and judgments 
by which man’s knowledge and powers 
are directed to creative and enduring 
ends. It is that quality of mind which 
is described so aptly in Proverbs: With 
all thy getting, get understanding. 
Many are the problems which face 
us in our tasks today. Education is a 
lifelong process which develops the 
techniques of living through the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, skills, insights 
and judgments. The value of applied 
music and again more specifically, sing- 
ing, lies as much in its lessons of 


[Please turn to page 33.] 
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word that is being used 

with ever greater frequen- 
cy and is becoming more and more 
meaningful is COMMUNICATION. 
We find it used with reference to 
our world affairs and relationships, 
on our national political and social 
scene, in our various educational 
systems, in business and industry, in 
churches and religious organiza- 
tions. In fact, wherever people live 
and work together, there comes to 
the fore this need for COMMUNI- 
CATION. 


The reason for stressing this is, 
of course, quite simple. As our ex- 
istence becomes more complex, the 
need for complete understanding 
becomes increasingly important. Not 
only do we need a meeting of minds 
on an academic and intellectual 
level, but also, and perhaps more 
important, the establishing of a re- 
lationship on a spiritual basis. 

Within our own profession there 
still remains much to be done if we 
are to reach the degree of under- 
standing to which we aspire. We 
can justifiably point with pride and 
satisfaction to our conventions, our 
workshops, our BULLETIN and our 
chapters for the stimulating and 
unifying influence they have been 
and continue to be, as they provide 
the media by which we may com- 
municate with one another. 


And then there remains, of 
course, in an organization of people 
as widely scattered as we are, still 
another medium of communication 
that must certainly not be over- 
looked, Tue Unirep States 
How simple it would be to send in 
that question to the Quiz Cove in 
THE BuLuetiIn. What a fine gesture 
to write to the author of some article 
to say that you like it, or even to 
say that you think the point is well 
made, but that you can’t quite go 
along with it. What about all you 
chapter officers making sure that an 
account of your activities appears 
in Cuapter Notes. Why not even 
try corresponding with officers of 
other chapters? It costs so little to 
inaugurate a correspondence and 
even less to make reply and yet the 
rewards in terms of the intellectual 
as well as the spiritual are enor- 
mous. Let’s establish and maintain 
our lines of communication.ft 
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BIRMINGHAM AREA 

Students auditions for Alabama were 
held in Birmingham on February 4th 
and winners were selected to enter the 
Southern Region finals, which were 
held in Birmingham on February 25th. 
Mrs. Ruth Scott Parker, LG, made ar- 
rangements for the Southern Region 
Student Auditions finals. 

National President, B. Fred Wise, was 
the guest of the chapter for the meeting 
and was the speaker at the luncheon 
following the auditions, which were held 
at the Birmingham Museum of Art. At 
the close of the luncheon, Jack Rowe, 
a new member of NATS, presented a 
recital. 

Newly elected officers of the chap- 
ter are: President, Lois Mims; Vice- 
President, Martha McClung; Secretary, 
Phyllis Pumphrey; and Treasurer, Vir- 
ginia Golden. [Ruth Scott Parker] 


BOSTON 

The chapter held its annual meeting 
on Sunday, March 12th, at five o’clock. 
In spite of the fact that it was the an- 
nual meeting, the attractive hall at the 
Adult Education Center was well filled 
with members and their guests. Elec- 
tion of officers and reports were quickly 
over and we settled down to an un- 
usually interesting program. 

Ruth Lakeway, soprano, accompanied 
by Myron Press, presented a beautiful, 
short recital of songs, including the 
three Ravel settings of the Schéhérazade 
poems, three songs by Griffes, and three 
beautiful and unfamiliar Italian songs. 
Miss Lakeway, on leave from Skidmore 
College, is attending B.U. School of Fine 
and Applied Arts through a Danforth 
Teacher Grant. She has been a recipi- 
ent of a Fulbright Grant, and has given 
three recitals in Rome, and two in Car- 
negie Hall. 

After the recital, a panel of four dis- 
cussed the subject, At What Age Should 
the Study of Singing Begin. The panel, 
composed of Dr. Mabel Parks Friswell, 
Frances Galvin, G. Townsend Coward, 
and Gertrude Tingley, was monitored by 
Ed Wing. There were many questions 
from the floor, and the discussion was 
lively and interesting. No age limit was 
set, but it was agreed that much could 
be done with young people which would 
benefit them both physically and musi- 
cally—and that in the hands of compe- 
tent teachers—only good would come of 
it. It was agreed that each child is a law 
unto himself and must be handled as an 
individual according to his musical, 
physical and emotional stage of develop- 
ment. Four young girls sang one song 
each, in illustration of the work being 


done. The young singers were: Debby; 
Laneman, Nancy Merrill, Billie Du- 
fresne and Nancy Collins. 

The new slate of officers is as follows: 
Mabel Parks Friswell, president; Marion 
Robertson, lst vice-president; Pauline 
Middleton, 2nd vice-president; Margare’ 
Marble, recording secretary; Gertrude 
Tingley, corresponding secretary; Mary 
Wolfman, treasurer; and Ed. Wing, 
past-president. 

The members of the board are: Iride 
Pilla, Frank Terminello; Gertrude Ehr- 
hart, Marcia Nadell, and Theo Carreiro. 
The final banquet meeting will be held 
on Saturday evening, May 13th. [Ger- 
trude Tingley] 


CHICAGO 

Our March meeting was held in the 
Faculty Dining Room of DePaul Univer- 
sity; we had 24 members present. After 
a reading of the minutes and the treas- 
urer’s report, there was discussion of 
the handling of the Student Auditions to 
be held on May 20th at DePaul Centre 


Theatre. The Kay Griffel recital this fall | 
was brought up, and plans are in the | 


making. 


Of prime importance at this meeting 


was the motion that our directory be 
brought up to date and reprinted, in- 


cluding the Code of Ethics.and Purposes | 
of NATS. It is planned that these may | 


be disseminated among the high schools. 


Our program chairman, Forest Holt | 


Gross, then introduced the panel; name- 
ly, Sonia Sharnova, moderator, and 
Maxine Stroup and Freda Draper, 
panelists. The subject was The Contralio 
Voice. Mrs. Stroup presented a very 
fine paper on The Sick Contralto Voice 
with concrete suggestions on the han- 
dling of same; Miss Draper spoke on The 
Handelian Contralto. An interesting dis- 
cussion followed during the serving f 
refreshments. 

Our final meeting of the year will b», 
of course, our dinner, which is to le 
Saturday, May 20th, at Henrici’s Re.- 
taurant, and will follow the auditiors 
being held that afternoon. [Laura 1!. 
Barkwick] 
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COLORADO 

Congratulations are in order for all 
the members of our chapter for the 
splendid way in which they helped put 
over Kay Griffel’s recital in the Audi- 
torium of the Woman’s Club of Denver 
on March 5th. Wholehearted support 
made the event a most memorable one 
for our chapter, our students, and our 
friends. Even though the weather kept 
us guessing, any anxious moments were 
relieved upon seeing the audience gather 
to hear the lovely voice of Miss Griffel, 
winner of the 1960 Singer-of-the-Year 
Auditions. 

Miss Griffel seems to be a _ very 
promising young artist. To be sure, she 
is a gracious lady with a great deal of 
talent. She is humble, attractive and 
dedicated to her art. Many lauditory 
remarks were heard following the recital 
concerning her fine artistry. There was 
even talk of sponsoring this type of pro- 
gram next year. Financially, too, the 
venture was a success. Close to 200 
tickets were collected at the door—there 
were 231 tickets sold. According to the 
balance sheet, we not only broke even, 
but actually made $25.00 profit. Ruth 
Ragatz was in charge of all details and 
arrangements for the hall, etc. 

On Feb. 26th, a meeting was held to 
complete arrangements for the above 
concert. Also, at this meeting, nominees 
for the 1961-62 chapter officers were 
presented by the nominating committee 
[Horace Davis, G. G. Peterson and Mrs. 
Carter]. The following persons were 
elected; Edw. D. Anderson, president; 
Carl Melander, vice-president; and G. 
G. Peterson, secretary-treasurer. A 
meeting will be held this summer to 
map our program for next fall. [G. G. 
Peterson] 


DETROIT 

Our first chapter meeting of the new 
year, Sunday, February 26th, in Bough- 
ton Hall [Detroit], was conducted in the 
form of an audition for promising stu- 
dents of chapter members. These were 
neard by an appreciative audience, and 
Sandra Lee Frederick was declared 
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winner. Subsequently, she was present- 
ed before the Detroit Musicians League 
in down-town Detroit. 

We were fortunate to have Professor 
Harold Haugh, of the University of 
Michigan School of Music faculty as 
adjudicator, and the concern with which 
his decision was made met with the ap- 
proval of all. [Lloyd Murphy] 


INDIANA 

Our spring meeting was held in In- 
dianapolis on April 15th. Preceding the 
business meeting, a dinner was held at 
the Hawthorne Room, which was fol- 
lowed by a program at the studio of 
George Newton. The entertainment was 
provided by Hazel Dell Nordsieck who 
sang Vaughn William’s Songs from Pil- 
grim’s Progress, with Paul Fidlar at the 
piano. An informative talk on matters 
of voice and hearing relationships, was 
given by Dr. Earl D. Schubert of the 
Speech and Hearing Clinic of Indiana 
University. 

We are justly proud of the members 
of our chapter who have been awarded 
the title of Fellow in NATS. They in- 
clude: Dr. Carl Nelson, Muncie; George 
Newton, Indianapolis; Douglas D. Nye, 
Bloomington; Dr. William E. Ross, 
Bloomington, and Allan Schirmer, In- 
dianapolis. Those of our chapter who 
attended the national meeting in Dallas 
were Lieutenant Governor Ross Ek- 
strom and Dr. William E. Ross from 
Indiana University. 

Two from our chapter will be fulfill- 
ing singing engagements this Spring. 
George Newton will sing a Schubert and 
Mussorgsky recital Tuesday, May 16, at 
All Souls Unitarian Church in Indian- 
apolis, which is a repeat of a program 
performed at Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege in November of 1960. Paul Mathen 


will sing The Creation in Boston on 
April 9; a concert for the Pan-American 
Union in Washington, D.C. on April 
22nd, with Howard Mitchell conducting; 
and an Elijah in Bloomington on April 
30th. 

The new officers in the Indiana Chap- 
ter are: President, Ross Ekstrom; Vice- 
President, Agnes Davis; and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Charles M. Lonnberg. 
[Charles M. Lonnberg] 


KANSAS CITY AREA 

Our final meeting was held, April 9th, 
at the University of Kansas City. The 
business meeting was the election of the 
officers for the coming year. They are 
as follows: President, Henry L. Cady 
of William Jewell College; Vice Presi- 
dent, Katherine Galatas Young, a pri- 
vate teacher; Secretary, Letha O’- 
Rourke Millsom of William Jewell Col- 
lege; and Treasurer, Margaret North, a 
private teacher. 

The program was presented by voice 
students of Edna Forsythe, and an ad- 
dress by Stanley Deacon. [Letha O’- 
Rourke Millsom] 


LOS ANGELES 

The January 8th meeting was held in 
the studio of Galen Lurwick. Galen and 
his sister, Mrs. Madalyn McCrea, were 
the hosts; Ingrid Flentjen, assisted by 
Mrs. McCrea, served refreshments. 

The program was a most outstanding 
one with Charles Hedley giving an in- 
formative and entertaining talk on the 
Stanislowsky Method of Acting. Susan 
Moon, soprano, winner of our Regional 
Singer-of-the-Year Auditions, sang sev- 
eral selections, and told us what it 


meant to be selected for this honor. 
[Please turn the page.] 


1961-1962 BULLETIN DEADLINE AND PUBLICATION DATES 


le PROJECTED schedule printed below is for your guidance in a cooperative 
effort to insure the currency of Bulletin accounts of chapter and regional 
activities. When an event falls on a deadline date, or the day after, you 
are requested to airmail special your reportorial efforts within 24 hours. 


In reporting Copy must be 
the period of submitted by 
Apr. 10-Auc. 28 Aue. 28, 1961 
Aue. 28-Oct. 27 Oct. 27, 1961 
Oct. 27-Jan. 11 Jan. 11, 1962 
Jan. 11-Apr. 10 Apr. 10, 1962 


In order to ap- Published on 

pear in Bulletin the date of 
Vout. XVIII, No. 1 Oct. 2, 1961 
Vo. XVIII, No. 2 Dec. 1, 1961 
Vout. XVIII, No. 3 Fes. 15, 1962 
Vou. XVIII, No. 4 May 15, 1962 


Material received after a deadline is likely to be placed in file X. Please 
cooperate in reporting changes of officers for the Directory Listing of Chap- 
ters. Only listings complete as to detail will effect a change in your 
directory listing. Pattern them after the present listings. Many thanks! 
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Our February 12th meeting was held 
at the Immaculate Heart College with 
Sister Julia as our hostess. She was as- 
sisted by her Glee Club girls and Sister 
Gilmary. Those who were unable to at- 
tend missed a beautiful party, which 
was planned in honor of our new Re- 
gional Governor, Jerold Shepherd. 

The program was one of our most in- 
teresting discussions, with Jerold Shep- 
herd and Thomas N. MacBurney speak- 
ing on the NATS Code of Ethics. These 
two gentlemen made an unusually in- 
teresting presentation of the Code of 
Ethics, and there followed a lively dis- 
cussion by the mmebers. [Neyneen 
Farrell] 


NASHVILLE AREA 

The third meeting of the year of our 
chapter was held, Saturday evening, 
January 21st, at the home of Irma Lee 
Batey. Unfortunately, middle Tennessee 
was treated to zero weather and icy 
roads that night—so only a small, but 
unusually enthusiastic group of mem- 
bers were able to gather to hear the 
good program of Songs of Interest to 
Teachers. 

Ross Dowden, tenor, David Smith, 
bass, Louis Nicholas, tenor, presented 
little known and usable songs with Mrs. 
Dowden, Mr. Nicholas, and Mrs. Nichol- 
as acting as accompanists. A guest for 
the evening was Mrs. David Smith, who 
is taking her husband’s place this year 
at Carson-Neuman College while he is 
working at Peabody for his doctorate. 

Refreshments were served by the 
hostess as everyone listened to echoes 
of the Dallas Convention, bombarding 
the raconteur, Mr. Nicholas, with ques- 
tions the while. [Edna Kaler Gracey] 

The February meeting of our chapter 
was held at Trevecca Nazarene College 
on Saturday, the 15th, with Ramon 
Unruh as our host. 

The annual preliminary adjudication 
for NATS high school, college and 
above-college age students, was held at 
this time. Members of the chapter acted 
as judges, as is our custom. Twenty-one 
students participated. Irma Lee Batey, 
of David Lipscomb College, presided as 
our efficient auditions chairman. 

The following young people were 
chosen to attend the regional finals in 
Birmingham: COLLEGE AGE and ABOVE, 
first, Eulalia Beecher; second, Elizabeth 
Marian Cawood; alternates, Nada Jo 
Binnion and Clarence Jackson: HIGH 
SCHOOL DIVISION, first, Sally Kay Mc- 
Glottuir; alternate, Merilyn Cote. Eula- 
lia Beecher as second place winner, won 
$75.00. She is a music major at Peabody 
College and a very promising singer. 
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The judges of the Eastern 
Region finals of the Singer-of- 
the-Year as reported on page 24 
of the February 15th issue of | 
The Bulletin should have been 
listed as follows: [1] Celius 
Dougherty; [2] Stuart Ross; and 
[3] Genevieve Rowe. 


We want to congratulate Louis 
Nicholas who was recently initiated into 
the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, which limits its membership to 
forty. 

Upon the resignation of Mrs. Fred- 
erick B. Cothren, which was accepted 
with deep regret by our chapter, Mrs. 
David Dodd was appointed secretary to 
serve in her place. [Theora C. Dodd] 


NEW JERSEY 


The mid-winter meeting of the chap- 
ter was held in the North Reformed 
Church, Newark, on Saturday, January 
28, at 8:15 p.m. with over fifty in at- 
tendance. The meeting was opened by 
the president, Miss Dorothy Schneider. 
A musical program was presented under 
the direction of Jean Ludman, by stu- 
dents of chapter members. Bruce Camp- 
bell introduced the guest speaker of the 
evening—Gertrude Tingley of Boston, 
Mass., whose talk was most interesting 
and inspiring. 

Miss Tingley spoke of the advantages 
of vocal study: the acquiring of good 
posture, the development of poise, the 
acquiring of a deeper appreciation of 
beautiful poetry and music, and of the 
true artistry in singing—and the experi- 
ence of using and learning foreign 
languages. 

She criticized the popular idea that 
one should not study voice until in the 
late teens. Her feeling was that to start 
studying singing much earlier would 
help to prevent the formation of many 
bad habits and inculcate good ones in- 
stead. After Miss Tingley’s address, re- 
freshments were served by Mrs. Bartell 
and Mrs. Eastment. 

The annual concert given by students 
of chapter members was held on Satur- 
day evening, March 18th, in the parlors 
of the First Presbyterian Church in East 
Orange before a large and receptive 
audience. The singers of the evening 
were: Lawrence Hoogerhyde, tenor; Es- 
telle Segall, contralto; Pauline Odeven, 
lyric-soprano; John Limpert, tenor; 
Emily Stork, contralto; Texie Ellen Wil- 


lis, contralto; Ellen-May Forsberg, con- 
tralto; and Evelyn H. Mitschele, lyric- 
colorature soprano. 

All of the young artists gave perfor- 
mances of the highest calibre and were 
a credit to the studios that they repre- 
sented. Not only did the singers excell 
in the presentation of their excellent 
program-numbers, but their accom- 
panists gave them all most artistic sup- 
port at the piano. After the program, 
refreshments were served at a reception 
for the young artists of the evening. 
[Walter N. Hewitt] 


NEW YORK 

The topic, Contemporary Songs That 
Have Been Reviewed By Critics, was 
obviously well chosen, since a goodly 
number of chapter members braved the 
inclement weather to attend the study 
group meeting on January 15, 1961. In- 
troductory remarks by Harold Luck- 
stone and a forty-minute recital by 
George Dickey, tenor, ably accompanied 
at the piano by Sigrid Ecklof Swing, 
made the afternoon a memorable one. 
Mr. Dickey, a fine young singer of ex- 
ceptional intelligence and_ sensitivity. 
presented a program of songs by How- 
ard Ferguson, C. Armstrong Gibbs, 
Celius Dougherty and R. Vaughan Wil- 
liams. A lively discussion period fol- 
lowed with President Pfohl contributing 
some interesting remarks. All present 
agreed that many of the songs pre- 
sented were excellent material for re- 
cital. 

The chapter study group met again 
on March 5, 1961, at the studio of Harold 
Luckstone. That most controversial 
topic, Terminology, was continued by 
special request of the members. The 
speaker, Bernard Taylor, handled the 
topic and the discussion in his usual 
excellent manner. He presented a 


wealth of data taken from the files of | 


previous meetings of prominent voice 
teachers’ organizations. The discussion 


was a lively one, and every member | 


present had something valuable to con- 
tribute. [Lila Lee Roy] 


NORTH CENTRAL OHIO 

Plans for the spring meeting of the 
chapter call for a session at the Con- 
servatory of Music at Oberlin on Apri! 
29th at 2:00 p.m. There will be a din- 
ner at Martin’s Inn following the pro- 
gram. 

The outstanding feature of this meet- 
ing will be a lecture by Madame R» 
Koster from the Netherlands. She is 
currently a visiting lecturer at Oberlin. 
The entire NATS membership in the 
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North-Central Ohio area have been in- 
vited to attend. A full report of this 
gathering will appear in the next issue 
of THe Butietin. [Karl Trump] 


ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 


The chapter is continuing its year’s 
planned program: The Development of 
the Singing Voice from Childhood to the 
Mature Performer. The third meeting 
of the season was held on Sunday after- 
noon, January 29th, in the studio of 
Oren Brown. 

Miss Louise Kroeger presented two 
pupils in that category: Madelein Davey 
and Patricia Hartman. Madelein sang 
the Romeo and Juliet Waltz Song and 
The Cute Little Worm; Patricia gave us 
Tosca’s Vissi d’Arte and You Are Love 
from Showboat. 

Mr. Weldon Whitlock, Regional Gov- 
ernor, gave a most interesting and en- 
thusiastic resumé of his visits with the 
various chapters under his jurisdiction. 
Miss Birdie Hilbrand and Miss Louise 
Mann spoke of their experiences with 
pupils of high school age in their re- 
spective high schools. 

The annual chapter recital is sched- 
uled for Sunday, April 30, at 3:00 p.m. 
in the new auditorium of the St. Louis 
Art Museum. [Mrs. E. W. Warner] 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

The spring meeting of the chapter was 
held on February 18th, at Converse 
College. After a brief coffee klatch in 
the lobby of Twichell Auditorium, Dean 
Crab of Converse School of Music de- 
livered a welcoming speech. He in- 
formed the meeting that his school was 
to present to the singer with the best 


score in the auditions the new edition’ 


of Baker’s Biographical Dictionary of 
Music. 

Mrs. Joyce Hobbs presided over the 
brief business meeting and introduced 
a transfer member from Florida, Mrs. 
Edith Kaup, new member of the Con- 
verse voice faculty. Arnold Putman of 
Furman University gave a concise and 
informative review of the Dallas Na- 
tional Convention and urged the mem- 


bership to make plans now to attend 
the convention in Boston, December 27- 
30, 1961. 

Gerhardt Michael, new opera coach 
at Converse, was then presented to de- 
liver a lecture on the topic, Opera in 
Germany Today. He mentioned the pro- 
fusion of opera houses in his homeland, 
and briefly reviewed the history of Ger- 
man opera and theater. He noted that 
the choice of repertory was dependent 
upon the size of the house and the taste 
of the public—noting that modern opera 
works are not too well received. He also 
cited the plenty of good singers with 
lyrical voices, but the scarcity of the 
dramatic voices. 

From this informative lecture, the 
meeting progressed to the South Caro- 
lina auditions. Nineteen entries in the 
preparatory, collegiate, and advanced 
divisions were heard. Winners were se- 
lected as follows: Preparatory Division, 
Sherry Barber; Collegiate, Cathy Harris 
and Gary Johnston; and Advanced, 
Marian Singer and George Bitzas. 
Judges were Katharine Pfohl, Winthrop 
College; Gerhardt Michael, Converse 
College; and Gail A. Gingery, Bob 
Jones University. The NATS member- 
ship was unanimous in_ expressing 
pleasure over the high quality of the 
accomplishments of all the contestants 
in this year’s run-offs. [Gail A. Gin- 
gery] 


SOUTH FLORIDA 

The 1961 local auditions were held 
Saturday, March 4th, at the University 
of Miami with 16 students entering. 
Winners were Judy Idemma, prepara- 
tory; Marlene Hurwitz, student; and 
Virginia Engelbright, advanced. Judges 
were Mme. Anne Roselle, Lakeland; 
George Dane, Ft. Lauderdale; and Ed- 
ward Clarke, Miami. The singing was, 
in general, of higher calibre than ever 
before. 

Other features of the all-day meeting, 
which was also the winter meeting of 
the chapter, were short talks by Mme. 
Roselle and George Dane and a group 
of interesting songs by member Flora 
Dane, accompanied by her husband at 
the piano. June Elson, LG, did a splen- 


did job as chairman of the auditions and 
Louise Titcomb, president of the local 
chapter, assisted. [Louise Titcomb] 


TWIN CITIES 

The February 18th meeting was held 
at the home of Clementine Gifford in 
St. Paul. John Thut gave an interesting 
and informative report on the national 
convention held at Dallas. His co- 
reporter, Helen Huls, was waylaid by 
the snow storm and, therefore, was not 
in attendance. Chapter business includ- 
ed a discussion on the subject of new 
membership and revitalizing of the old 
membership. A motion was passed that 
the Vice-President be made resopnsible 
for supervising this project, which will 
include a calling committee to arrange 
for rides to meetings when necessary. 

March 18th was the date of the an- 
nual student recital. Joseph Johnson 
made arrangements for the recital which 
was held at the Northwestern College 
Auditorium in Minneapolis. The five 
students participating were from the 
studios of Clementine Gifford, Marcella 
Oja, John Thut, and Oliver Mogck. 
Composers represented included Han- 
del, Schubert, Charpentier, Bone and 
Fenton, Watts, Fischer, Verdi, and 
Gounod. 

The last meeting for the 1960-61 sea- 
son will be a picnic and musical eve- 
ning in June at the Fred Nordstrom 
home in St. Pouis Park. [Marjorie Mil- 
ler Nordstrom] 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

On February 13th, at the Washington 
Musical Institute, the general manager 
of the Opera Society of Washington, 
Bliss Hebert, spoke on What It Takes 
To Make An American Singer. Said he: 
The great difficulty today is that it takes 
everything. An American singer must 
embrace everything—every language, 
every style etc., while a European sing- 
er requires one language only—his own! 
It calls for tremendous pressure to be 
proficient in so many styles, etc. Every 
moment must be directed toward voice 
and all its aspects. Technique is the first 
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requirement; so many come with a half- 
formed technique, eager to make a liv- 
ing in a hurry, neglecting long years of 
grinding study. The basic idea of voice 
is the sound from the human element. 
The greatest trouble with singers is that 
they don’t understand the component 
parts of a vowel or dipthong; the con- 
sonants “d” and “t” differ in every 
language; so much time is consumed 
learning formation of foreign sounds. 
One must study a language so thor- 
oughly that it comes naturally. Why 
bother to sing at all if words cannot 
be understood? The language must be 
emphasized even if not understood by a 
person not familiar with the language. 
As to technique; we must not be con- 
scious of that—we don’t want to see the 
wheels go ’round, we want entertain- 
ment, refreshment, a new way of seeing 
things, but should not see the works. 

Judith Raskin was named as the per- 
fect singer and perfect student—her 
teacher takes little credit saying: It 
takes two to tango—once in a lifetime 
such a student comes along. A singer 
should not over-extend himself but 
know his limitations. 

What can the voice teacher do about 
the English language? So much to dis- 
cuss about its use and misuse so con- 
stantly—something should be done. Why 
can’t Una voce poco fa be as limpid 
in English as in Italian? Why do Amer- 
icans stand on the stage with Laurence 
Olivier and his perfect English and pro- 
nounce so badly? A way should be found 
to teach an elegant American diction. 

With our Opera Society of Washing- 
ton the singers had more rehearsals 
than in any other town—which points 
up a correction badly needed where 
artists could rehearse until perfection 
came. The economic setup in America 
prohibits that—too high a price must be 
paid for enough rehearsals. We suffer 
in America from bignameitis. A singer 
should last until no longer able to 
stand up if properly trained. Our artists 
must put up with the bad feature of the 
Community Concert—not good and so 
limited as to what they can do; a man- 
ager says do this, but don’t do that, and 
the audience can’t know what you your- 
self select. Singers have to endure all 
sorts of rude treatment in concert 
towns—so discouraging. Managers, as a 
rule, dislike singers. A debut means an 
expenditure of from fifteen to eighteen 
hundred dollars these days; the artist 
gets reviews and still goes back to com- 
munity concerts. 

Mr. Hebert spoke of Leontyne Price— 
how she was panned by critics in New 
York with so small a voice to start with 
and now look where she is! She said: 
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“I will not push myself and burn myself 
out by grabbing this and that in every 
town.” It has paid off; she travelled 
wisely and well. “There comes a great 
loneliness in being an artist,” said Eileen 
Farrell. Learn by doing, not by a work- 
shop, but with an audience and a place 
to do it. We have no outlets. Why not 
an amateur opera group? Recitals are 
so difficult—ail alone, Jennie Tourel is 
one of the few to capture the style, not 
only of language, but the composer’s 
every intention. 

The dangerous age is between 18 and 
22. The student must decide not to rush 
and needs much encouragement. So few 
can afford the small manager’s fee of 
$100 a month as a retainer fee and many 
get little kindness from him. But op- 
portunity is never limited to real talent. 
The danger lies in discouraging real 
talent too soon—and then marriage in- 
terferes with women singers. They drop 
out, so many with superb vocal equip- 
ment. 

Now, I feel that I must relate the sad 
news in regard to this year’s Friday 
Morning Music Club Singing Awards 
[FMMC Scholarship Foundation—Flor- 
ence Howard, director and Gretchen 
Hood, founder.] There were some 40 
contestants to start and the judges went 
through tortures and heartbreak to sift 
it down to six finalists. They hope never 
again to experience such a despairing 
and nerve-shattering ordeal. 

To make it short and to the point, I’ll 
quote from the review by Paul Hume, 
Music Editor, in the Washington Post: 

“Three judges of singing made a dra- 
matic decision last night—there would 
be no first prize . . . This year, it was 
the turn for singers—and judges Rose 
Bampton, Julius Rudel, and Boris Gol- 
dovsky turned thumbs down on any top 
award [$1,500.00]. .... The judges’ 
unanimous opinion was that in light of 
previous winners and the club’s reputa- 
tion for high standards, no prize should 
be given. Instead, they recommended 
dividing the second prize, $1,000.00, 
equally between two sopranos and 
awarded the third, $300.00, to a baritone. 
The audience applauded that decision, 
which according to many musicians who 
heard the finals, was a sound one. 

“The comment most often heard after 
the decision was that the fault for the 
situation lies in the studios of the voice 
teachers of the country. There was no 
question that the voices heard last night 
were at one time excellent natural 
material which had been mishandled in 
teaching. We agreed with the judges’ 
decision whole-heartedly and concur in 
the indictment of the teachers. The 


greatest injustices of all is, that it is the 


young singers who suffer, and some of 
whose voices have already been ruined 
beyond repair.” [Gretchen Hood] 


— 


WISCONSIN 

The March 5th meeting of the chap- 
ter was held in Memorial Hall of West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Milwau- 
kee, where the chapter secretary, 
William Eberl, is organist and director 
of music. The meeting opened with a 
short song recital by pupils of members. 
Judy Major sang songs of Verdi and 
Bizet, Christal Rohr sang Schubert and 
Strauss songs, Mozart and Liszt songs 
were presented by Barbara Hoyt, and 
Penny Jean Wolf sang Mozart, Reger, 
and Martin Shaw songs. 

After the recital, the business meeting 
was called to order by President Bern- 
hardt Westlund, who announced that the 
remainder of the time would be devoted 
to a discussion of the future aims and 
purposes of the chapter, and asked for 
suggestions. One suggestion was that the 
chapter find a means of offering scholar- 
ships to worthy pupils who would be 
discovered by auditions. This was dis- 
cussed and set aside for future study. 
A further suggestion was that the chap- 
ter explore means for the establishment 
of an agency for career assistance to 
students, securing them opportunities 
for performance and leading them to 
outstanding teachers. 

There was a spirited discussion of the 
idea of a _chapter-sponsored opera 
workshop, specializing in lesser-known 
operas which could be sung by young 
singers and would lend themselves to 
workshop staging. Another suggestion 
deemed worthy of further study was 
one for a series of auditions to which 
conductors would be invited to hear 
singers who are ready to begin oratorio 
and concert appearances. 

A definite decision was made to set 
a series of recitals for students to be 
known as Singer’s Platform. These will 
be held on the first Sundays of October, 
February and May—the dates will be 
announced to the membership | this 
spring, so that pupils may be prepared 
for the next year’s recitals. 

Announcement was made by Warren 
Wooldridge of Madison, the new North- 
ern Regional Governor, of an audition 
for high-school singers, to be held at 
the University of Wisconsin in Madison 
on May 12. First and second place 
winners will be awarded certificates of 
merit. The meeting was concluded with 
a delicious buffet, prepared by the 
women of Westminster Church. [Wil- 
liam A. Eberl] tt 
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William Veunnard 


i COMING SUMMER will be the elev- 
enth since NATS had its first work- 
shop at Indiana University, under the 
directorship of William E. Ross. During 
the first decade the program grew from 
a single venture to an average of five 
Workshops annually. As we enter our 
second decade of this activity, it may be 
well to take stock of what we have de- 
veloped, and to consider the directions 
in which we should move in the future. 

The early Workshops [several of 
which I had the pleasure of attending] 
served as reasonable facsimiles of re- 
gional conventions, spaced neatly mid- 
way between national conventions on 
the yearly calendar. They made it pos- 
sible for NATS members to meet a fair 
number of their colleagues from a mod- 
erate distance, even though the national 
convention might be at a time and place 
that was too inconvenient. 

The atmosphere of the workshops has 
always been one of good fellowship, tol- 
erance for differing opinions, and eager- 
ness to share ideas. This spirit has done 
much for the healthy growth of NATS, 
and will always characterize the Work- 
shops. It must continually be fostered. 

One of the special technics for the 
sharing of ideas which has evolved in the 
Workshops is the demonstration lesson. 
This has grown from what is sometimes 
called the voice clinic, in which a panel 
of “experts” volunteer comments upon 
the performance of young singers who 
are long-suffering enough to appear un- 
der these conditions. The impasse which 
occurred at the first such clinic, [at an 
early convention, not a Workshop] is 
now famous. The first expert diagnosed 
the singer’s tone as “too dark” and the 
second expert flatly contradicted his col- 
league by saying the tone was “too 
light.” It is to our credit that so few early 
NATS members “picked up their mar- 
bles and went home” at such moments 
of stress. The problems, of course, were 
semantic. I remember well the time, at 
another convention, in which one “ex- 
pert” said, simply, “The tone is too 
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short.” The chairman pressed the speak- 
er to develop the idea by defining the 
term “short,” and after some delay fin- 
ally elicited the amplification: “Not long 
enough!” 

We have come a long way in ten years, 
and the Workshop Program would have 
justified itself if it had done nothing 
more than engender a spirit of tolerance 
in which we have learned how to ex- 
press ourselves more objectively, and 
to understand unfamiliar idioms. We 
may even have become too polite. I 
have witnessed round tables where the 
first speaker has made an ill-considered 
remark and all the subsequent speakers 
have been forced into embarrassing cir- 
cumlocution to avoid contradicting the 
first one. 

There have been moments at which 
timid members have suggested that voice 
clinics should be abandoned to avoid un- 
dignified controversy, just as some con- 
servatives have thought that perhaps 
the whole Workshop Program was un- 
profitable. On the contrary, I believe our 
profession has benefitted greatly by the 
exchange of ideas, and from the voice 
clinic there has emerged the demonstra- 
tion lesson, which is a unique and most 
valuable feature. Certain teachers have 
shown their ability to teach volunteer 
students before an audience. Of course, 
this cannot be the same as a private 
lesson, but some of our members have, 
in addition to a real teaching ability, a 
special flair for putting on a show at the 
same time, in which the procedures of a 
private lesson are clearly indicated. To 
the audience this may be merely a vin- 
dication of their own methods, or to 
some members it may demonstrate a 
new approach, or in some cases it may 
provide the base for a discussion of an 
honest difference of opinion. I can only 
say that I have learned a great deal from 
various demonstrations at NATS Work- 
shops, and I can’t think how I might 
otherwise have received this benefit. 

Demonstration lessons will be a prom- 
inent feature of each of the five work- 


shops in 1961, and I hope they will con- 
tinue until something better is discov- 
ered, if such is possible. Now it is not to 
the discredit of some teachers who do 
not teach effectively before others that 
there are those who do. The fact remains 
that certain of our members have this 
gift, and doubtless others will find that 
they do also. But a significant trend in 
our workshops is the tendency to call 
upon fewer speakers and to give each 
more time on the program. It has even 
been interesting to hear a teacher work 
with the same “guinea pig” [I find that 
the good natured students do not resent 
this expression] three, four, or even five 
successive days at a workshop. 

In the early days, when the conven- 
tion atmosphere prevailed, there were 
many speakers, and each was usually al- 
lotted forty-five or fifty minutes. This is 
about enough time to develop and docu- 
ment one good idea. Instead, a speaker 
was tempted to cover more territory, 
which could only be done superficially. 
He “scintillated,” told his most dramatic 
stories, made his wittiest remarks, and 
in general contributed to what I have 
somewhat uncharitably called “conven- 
tion atmosphere.” This was what we 
needed in the early days, but the ques- 
tion is now being raised: Have we not 
outgrown it? 

Coming, as they do, in vacation time, 
the workshops can and should be for 
good fellowship and some recreation. In 
August, when most of the shops are of- 
fered, members have already held them- 
selves to the discipline of summer ses- 
sions in various schools where they were 
teaching or studying, and “all work and 
no play. . . .” Nevertheless, it is already 
the trend to have fewer speakers and to 
ask at least a cadre of them to lecture 
daily, developing a broader and more 
meaty philosophy. 

To what degree should the course of- 
ferings of the workshops be stiffened? 
That is the question which the second 
decade must answer. Frankly, your 
Workshop Chairman does not claim to 
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know the answer, and hereby calls up- 
on you to cast your vote. You can do this 
best by attending at least one workshop 
this coming summer, and making your 
feelings known. Come and help us make 
future policy. Last summer I attended 


three shops, and discussed the problem * 


with directors and members. Opinions 
varied widely. 
The Workshop Chairman is ex officio 


j]_a member of the committee of the 


American Institute of Vocal Pedagogy. 


} He was voted this capacity because it is 
} an implied policy of AIVP that facilities 


for qualifying for Fellowship should be 


} provided by NATS, and the workshops 
} are the logical agency. The Curriculum 


Committee of the National Association 
of Schools of Music has expressed its 
cordial ‘approval of the aims of AIVP 


} and its course of study. This will doubt- 


} less result in even stronger emphasis on 
j these offerings in conservatories and 
universities. 


However, NASM stressed the point 
that the actual requirements and exami- 
nations for Fellowship in NATS should 
remain the prerogative of AIVP. We are 
in full accord with this advice. Also, 
there is the feeling I have mentioned 
that the Workshop Program should im- 
plement AIVP by offering courses de- 
signed, if not actually to prepare mem- 
bers for the examinations, at least to 
outline the material thoroughly and in- 
dicate how much further study would be 


needed. 


Two of next summer’s Workshops, at 


| Salem, Oregon, [under the direction of 
| Melvin Geist] and at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, [under the direction of Jessie 
| Perry] will offer intensive courses ori- 


ented toward the AIVP requirements. 
At Salem, Ralph Errolle will lecture on 
Italian Diction, and at Salt Lake I will 


‘give a course in Voice Physiology. These 


classes will meet at 8:00 each morning 
for an hour, and again at 4:30. All the 


attendees will be welcome to audit, but 


those who may not be interested will 
still be able to attend a workshop with 
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the traditional format from 9:00 A.M. 
till 4:30 P.M. The usual evening sessions 
—musical programs, picnic, dinner, or 
other social affairs—will be available to 
all, of course. 

Whether the second decade of Work- 
shops will see AIVP-oriented offerings 
in all the locations, with perhaps even a 
diversified curriculum in each, offering 
more than just one experimental course, 
depending upon what happens this sum- 
mer. Come and help us decide. The 
Workshop Committee and the AIVP, 
meeting jointly at the Dallas Conven- 
tion last December, felt that full imple- 
mentation of the Fellowship Program is a 
big challenge. How much can be ac- 
complished within the framework of the 
workshops remains to be seen. 

However, everyone may rest assured 
that the high values which have been 
developed in the workshops will be re- 
tained. There is no intention to crowd 
anyone into a program of study that he 
does not want. Workshops will always 
be a place where good voice teachers 
stimulate one another with expression— 
both formal and _ informal—of ideas, 
demonstration of technics, and renewal 
of friendships. 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE, 
San Francisco, California; June 18 
through 23; John Tegnell, Director. 
Workshop Emphasis: THE WELL-ROUNDED 
SINGER—ACTOR, MUSICIAN, ARTIST. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 

Rooms are available in the College resi- 
dence halls at $7.50, from Sunday noon 
till 6:00 p.m., Friday. Monday breakfast 
through Friday lunch, $12.00. 


EVENINGS 
Monday, June 19, Concert, San Fran- 


cisco State College Voice Department, 
John Carl Tegnell in charge. Tuesday, 
June 20, Recital, Aksel Schiotz, famous 
Danish baritone. Wednesday, June 21, 
Piano Recital, SFSC graduate students. 
Thursday, June 22, Banquet, William 
Vennard, speaker. 


FACULTY 
AKSEL Scuiotz. Royal Conservatory of 
Music, Toronto. Famous singer and lec- 
turer. Vocal Literature. 
OrEN Brown. Private teacher, St. Louis, 
Mo. Demonstration Lessons. 
HELEN STEEN Huts. St. Cloud State Col- 
lege, Minn. The Very Young Singer. 
Huco MEtcuione. Drama faculty, San 
Francisco State College. Movement on 
the Stage. 
Joun Toms. Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. Chamber Music Litera- 
ture for Voice. Demonstration Lessons. 
VENNARD. Head, Voice Depart- 
ment, University of Southern California. 
The Vibrating Larynx, film presentation 
and discussion. 

Ww 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; July 23 through 
28; Hardin Van Deursen, Director; 
Hadley Crawford, Stanley Deacon, Co- 


Directors. 

Workshop Emphasis: voOcAL PEDAGOGY IN 
ACTION; DICTION AT HOME AND ABROAD; 
OPERA WORKSHOP MAGNETISM; DEVELOP- 
ING OUR VOCAL RESOURCES. 


FACULTY 
THE Rev. WiLu1aM A. Bauman. Immacu- 
late Conception Cathedral, Kansas City, 
Mo. Church Latin Diction. 
Oren L. Brown. Private teacher, St. 
Louis, Mo. Vocal Diagnosis and Thera- 
peutics. 

[Please turn the page.] 


CAST YOUR VOTE FOR THE FUTURE OF 


NATS WORKSHOPS ... 


Write a Workshop Chairman, making your reservation. [Maybe you 
plan to attend more than one!) 
Talk up the idea among your friends. Non-members are welcome. 


Perhaps they will decide later to join. 


x] 


Arrive on time, so as to attend all the sessions. Attending for one day 


is good, but staying the full time is more enjoyable and profitable. 


xX] 


Take part in the discussions, both formal and informal. Let the 


speakers know if you like them. Ask questions. 


x] 


Tell the Director whether you favor more meaty course content. To 


what extent do you think the workshops should implement the Fel- 


lowship Program of AIVP? 
Have fun and make friends. 


ix] 
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American Composers Songs 


and 


Cortese Editions 
CONCERT SONGS and ARIAS 


With Added SINGABLE English Poetry 
Also Available on STAR Records, sung in 
original foreign language on one side; in 
English on other side. 


Lists On Request. 


Whitney Blake Music Publishers 
243 West 72nd St., New York 23, N. Y. 


NATS PUBLICATIONS 


Below is included a list of NATS 
publications available for distribu- 
tion. Upon admission to member- 
ship in the Association, each mem- 
ber is sent gratis a set of these 
papers. For additional copies, please 
note the prices indicated. 


Training the Vocal Instrument [.08] 


The Vocal Teacher in Rela- 
tion to the General Musical 
and Cultural Education of 
the Student [.08] 


Choral Rehearsal Techniques [.10] 


Fundamental Requirements 
for Teachers of Singing: 
Part I—Suggested training 
program with course con- 
tent descriptions; Part II— 
Minimum requirements, 
Bachelor’s and Master’s 
degree, with a major in 
voice for prospective 
teachers of singing; Part III 
—Lecture outlines for ex- 
tension courses in vocal 
pedagogy with list of rec- 
ommended reference read- 
ings. [Advisory Committee 
on Vocal Education] 


A List of Songs for High 
School Vocal Contests. 
[Committee on Vocal Af- 
fairs in the Public Schools] [.10] 


The Field of Sacred Music 
[Sacred Song List for Sun- 
days, beginning with the 
Advent Season] 

Course Outline Methods of 
Teaching Singing 

Complete set of the above 
publications $1.00 


Send postpaid, singly, in sets, or in 
quantities. Please include your 
check or money order with re- 
quest. 


Applications for this material 
should be made to the National 
Secretary, HaptEy R. CRrAwrorp, 
6101 Warp Pxwy., Kansas Crry, Mo. 


[.20] 


[.15] 


[.35] 


HAVE YOU SOLICITED AND 
SECURED A SINGLE NON- 
MEMBER SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BULLETIN THIS YEAR? 


Haptey R. Crawrorp. Country Club 
Christian Church, Kansas City, Mo. The 
Church Vocal Musician. 

STaNn.Ley Deacon. Conservatory of Mu- 
sic of the University of Kansas City. 
Italian Diction. 

Datitas Draper. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, La. German Dic- 
tion. 

CONSTANCE EBERHART. Private teacher, 
New York City. Opera Workshop and 
English Diction. 

ANTHONY Ferrara. Kansas City Star- 
light Theater Administration. Light Op- 
era and the Musical Theater. 

Rosert Mitton. Head, Music Depart- 
ment, Kansas City, Mo., Board of Edu- 
cation. The Public School Angle. 
Wit.iaM C. Rice. Head, Music Depart- 
ment, Baker University, Baldwin, Kan. 
The Teen-Age Slant. 

WALTER ALLEN StTuLts. Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Voice, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Voice Teachers’ Study Books and 
Literature. 

Rosert M. Taytor. Head, Music De- 
partment, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia. Practical Applications of 
Acoustics. 

WELDON WuiITLocK. Private teacher, St. 
Louis, Mo. French Diction. 


WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY, Salem, 
Oregon; July 30 through August 4; 
Melvin H. Geist, Director; George Cox, 
John Lester, Co-Directors. 


Workshop Emphasis: A CHALLENGING 
TEACHER WITH TRAINING IN PRACTICAL 
PEDAGOGY, GOOD DICTION AND FINE LITERA- 
TURE INSPIRES STUDENTS TO BECOME 
ARTISTS OF SINGING. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 

Rooms are available in the University 
residence halls at $3.00 per day per per- 
son. Meals in cafeterias and nearby 
restaurants. 


REGISTRATION 
Music Hall, Sunday, July 30, 3:00 to 
5:00, and Monday, July 31, 8:00 a.m. 


EVENINGS 
Sunday, July 30, Reception and Buffet 
at the home of Dean and Mrs. Geist, 
6:00 p.m. Thursday, August 3, Work- 
shop picnic. 


FACULTY 

ErRROLLE. Former member, Met- 
ropolitan Opera. Director, Atlanta Insti- 
tute of Vocal Art. Intensive AIVP- 


oriented course: Italian Diction and 


Literature. 
Sytvie Derpeyn. Internationally known 
concert artist, vocal coach, and voice 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE 


teacher, Pittsburgh, Pa. Demonstration 
Lessons. Speech Therapy, and French 
Song Literature. 

Re Koster, Holland. Vocal coach and 
authority on art and _ contemporar, 
songs. Song Literature and Presentation. 
GerorcE Cox. University of Oregon. The 
Sacred Solo. 

Joun Lester. Head, Voice Department, 
Montana State University. 

Witu1aM VENNARD. Head, Voice Depart- 


ment, University of Southern California. | 


Vice - President, 
Pedagogy. 


NATS. Comparativ> 


Theory, Willamette University. Stylo 
Periods in Vocal Music. 

Metvin H. Getst. Dean, College of 
Music, Willamette University. Regional 
Governor, NATS. 

Toppinc. Willamette Univer- 
sity. 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; August 6 through 11; Jessie 
M. Perry, Director; Marlowe Nielson, 
Co-Director. 


Workshop Emphasis: voICcE PRODUCTION 
IN SOLO OR IN CHORUS. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 

Rooms are available in the new Univer- 
sity residence halls at $1.35 or $2 per 
day per person. Meals in University 
Union Cafeteria or Panorama Room. 


REGISTRATION 
Utah University Union Building, Sun- 
day, August 6, 3:00 to 6:00. 


EVENINGS AND SPECIAL EVENTS 
Sunday, August 6, Reception, Auerbach 
Room, Union Building, 7:00 p.m. Thurs- 
day, August 10, Tabernacle 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS IN 
COOPERATION WITH THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
VOCAL PEDAGOGY. 


Two of the workshops this 
summer will offer courses 
oriented toward AIVP re- 
quirements for Fellowship in 
NATS. At Willamette Univer- 
sity [Melvin H. Geist, Direc- 
tor] Ralph Errolle will teach 
Italian Diction and Litera- 
ture. At the University of 
Utah [Jessie M. Perry, Direc- 
tor] William Vennard will 
teach Voice Physiology. 
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Rehearsal. Tabernacle Organ Recital 
glanned for noon attendance. Also day 
‘rip to famous ski area. 


¥ACULTY 
WILLIAM VENNARD. Head, Voice Depart- 
ment, University of Southern California. 
Vice-President, NATS. Intensive AIVP- 
oriented course: Voice Physiology. 
JoHN Toms. Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. Demonstration Les- 
sons. 
RALPH ERROLLE. Former member, Met- 
j ropolitan Opera. Director, Atlanta In- 
| stitute of Vocal Art. Italian Diction. 
Leroy J. Ropertson. Head, Music De- 
partment, University of Utah. Renowned 
composer and teacher. The Composer 
and Song Literature. 
Fow ter. University of Utah. 
| Composer and specialist in acoustics. 
Acoustics of Music. 
1S. L. Crawtey. Head, Psychology De- 
partment, University of Utah. Perform- 
ance as Related to Fear. 
Symposium: Choral Tone and Its Im- 
provement. Alma Dittmer, Utah State 
University, Logan. Blaine Johnson, head, 
Music Department, College of Southern 
Utah. Ralph Woodward, Brigham Young 
University, Provo. Glen Hansen, Weber 
College, Ogden. Marlow Nielson, Uni- 
versity of Utah. 


w 


APPALACHIAN STATE COLLEGE, 
Boone, N.C., August 13 through 18; 
1] Paul Peterson, Director; Joel Carter, 
Virginia Linney, assistant committee. 


Workshop Emphasis: PEDAGOGY AND PER- 
FORMANCE. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 

Rooms are available in the Daugh-Blan 
Dormitory at $2.50 per day per person; 
1$10 per week single; $7.50 per week 
} double. Please bring your own linen and 
towels. Meals in cafeteria and nearby 
restaurants. 


EVENINGS AND SPECIAL EVENTS 
Sunday, August 13, Informal Reception 
in Choral Room, 8:00 p.m. Monday, 
August 14, Recital. Tuesday, August 15, 
Lecture-Recital. Wednesday, August 16, 
Tweetsie Railroad Ride, Picnic, and re- 
turn to the outdoor drama, Horn in the 
West. 
Free time each day from 4:00 to 7:00 to 
visit Linville Caverns, Blowing Rock, 
}Crandfather Mountain, and other scenic 
} spots within 30 miles of Boone. Visit the 
Farmhouse for a delicious meal and hear 
the famous Singing Waiters. 
There will be several Master Classes of 
Lecture Recitals and Accompanying. 
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ALBUMS 


—Nocturne [Tenor & Chamber Orch.] 


LEES: Cyprian Songs [Baritone] 


STUDIO SONGS 
[75¢ each] 


ON WINGS OF THE WIND 
[Head] [H] 

O' TO BE IN ENGLAND 
[Head] [H] 

| WAS NOT SORROWFUL 
[Ireland] [L] 

LONE DOG 
[Head] [M] 

THE TWINS 
[Head] [M] 

SERGEANT'S SONG 
[Holst] [L & H] 


COLLECTIONS 


Ask for Brochures on 


IMPORTANT VOCAL RELEASES 


[Including older editions until recently unavailable in U.S.] 


BARAB: Songs of Perfect Propriety [Medium] 
BRITTEN: Songs from the Chinese [Tenor & Guitar] 


—Folk Songs, Vol. 4 [Moore's Irish Melodies] 

FINE: Childhood Fables [2 sets for Medium Voice] 

FINZI: Young Man's Exhortation [10 Songs for High Voice] 
FLOYD: Pilgrimage [Biblical Cantata for Low Voice] 


STRAUSS, R.: Kramerspiegel, Op. 66 [Medium] 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: House of Life [Medium] 
—Songs of Travel [9 songs complete] [Baritone] 


SACRED SONGS 


THE HOLY WORD [14 Famous Sacred Settings] [Low or High] 
[Including standards such as "Beside Still Waters,” 
"Thanks Be To God" & Liddle's "How Lovely Are Thy Dwellings'] 
NATIONAL SONG OF WALES [Northcote & Davies] 
[The Welshmen's own collection with Welsh & English Words] 


Available at Fine Music Stores 
Or On Approval from the Publishers 


“Irish Songs," ‘Strauss Vocal Works" & Selected Vocal Catalog 1960 


BOOSEY & HAWKES INC. 


‘P.O. Box 418 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 


[75¢ each] 


ACQUAINT NOW THYSELF 
[Head] [L & H] 


FEED MY LAMBS 
[Koch] [M] 


LORD MAKE US INSTRUMENTS 
[Evans] [M] 


NOW MAY THERE BE A BLESSING 
[Moore] [H] 


TEACH ME TO FORGIVE 
[Davies] [M] 


2.50 


Bound 4.50 
Paper 3.75 


FACULTY 


Harvey Rincet. Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, Roosevelt University, Chicago, Ill. 
FREDERICK SCHAUWECKER, Chicago Musi- 
cal College, Roosevelt University, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Joun Toms. Northwestern University, 
Evanston, II. 

Re Koster, Holland. Vocal coach and 
authority on art and contemporary 
songs. 

Wa ter GOLpE. Voice coach and accom- 
panist, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Joret CarTER. University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE 


BULLETIN. 


GerRALDINE Cate. St. Mary’s College, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Betty JANE Grimm. Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Donatp McCorkie. Moravian Music 
Foundation, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Paut Peterson. Salem College, Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C. 


Wa JAMEs. Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, Fla. 


ARNOLD PutTNAM. Furman University, 
Greenville, S.C. 


Ricuarp Cox. Women’s College, U.N.C., 
Greensboro, 
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Karl Trump teaches at the College of 
Wooster, Ohio, and is secretary-treasurer 
of the newly-organized North Central Ohio 
Chapter of NATS. He holds degrees from 
Ohio State and Columbia Universities, and 
has done additional study at the national 
Academy of Music in Vienna, Austria. 
Among his teachers have been Oscar 
Seagle, Eva Gauthier, Burton Garling- 
house and Sergei Radamsky. Before be- 
ginning his teaching career, Mr. Trump 
appeared in operetta at the Papermill 
Playhouse in Millburn, N. J., and was 
soloist for the “Once Upon a Tune” pro- 
gram from CBS in New York. 

This paper was originally presented as 
a part of a symposium on the subject of 
“The Beginning Vocal Student” at the 
state convention of the Ohio Music Teach- 
ers Association in Canton, Ohio on June 
22, 1960. It has been adapted for publica- 
tion here because of the enthusiasm with 
which it was received. Mr. Trump has 
published a previous article in “The Dia- 
pason” for March 1, 1959. 


* * * 


INCE IT Is not possible to teach voice 

without giving time and thought to 
the topic cf repertoire, I hasten to dis- 
claim any special qualifications of age or 
experience that constitute me an authori- 
ty on the subject. However much we 
might be in sympathy with those fabled 
teachers who did not permit their stu- 
dents to sing anything but vocalises for 
the first formative years, few of us to- 
day could keep our beginners interested 
very long without letting them sing 
songs. In discussing the beginning stu- 
dent, we have arbitrarily chosen to limit 
the. meaning of this term to young 
people under twenty who have studied 


for two years or less; so that we are 
thinking here of those whose. introduc- 
tion to the vocal art commences in col- 
lege, as well as of the ones who begin 
at the high school level or earlier. 

When I was a much younger teacher, 
I found I must develop a set of criteria 
to govern the selecting of repertoire for 
my students. I have never had occasion 
to change these criteria, since they have 
proved to be logical and practical. The 
considerations that govern my choice of 
music are: first, its technical suitability, 
second, its musical worth, and third, its 
personal appropriateness. Let us review 
these considerations. 

When I talk of technical suitability, I 
mean simply: is it too hard? Does it 
require more vocal technique than the 
young beginner can be expected to pos- 
sess? Although I trust all of us want 
to challenge our students, we do not 
wish so to overreach them that they 
grow discouraged On the contrary, we 
seek to find song material that forces 
them to practice in a song situation what 
we know they can do. We want to use 
songs in a developmental way, not just 
to reward the student for having vocal- 
ized, nor to give us a chance to rest 
after putting him through his paces! 
And therefore, as we examine a song 
we propose to give to a young student, 
we must ask ourselves a series of ques- 
tions. 

First, we should inquire what de- 
mands it makes on the student’s range. 
Is it an interesting and grateful song, 
but spoiled for our purpose by a cli- 
mactic, too-high note? I think of John 
Duke’s recently published Morning in 


YOUR CHAPTER CAN DUPLICATE TH 
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Center—Kay Griffel, mezzo-soprano, winner of the 1960 Singer-of-the-Year Award at the Dallas 
National Convention, Dec. 27-30, as she appeared after her Denver recital, March 5, 1961. At the 
left, Pres. Helene Beatty and, at the right, Ruth Ragatz, of the Colorado Chapter, whose enthusiasm 
and hard work were to a large degree responsible for the unqualified success of this undertaking. 


Paris [C. Fischer], which has a charm- 
ing text by Robert Hillyer and is al- 
together delightful, but which close: 
with a high A that must be sustained 
for six counts! Or of Gluck’s O del mic 
dolce ardor which I use from the volum: 
TWENTY-FOUR ITALIAN SONGS AND ARIAS 
[G. Schirmer], where in the high voic: 
edition there is a long upper G in an 
already-taxing melismatic phrase on the 
words le piu liete. Each one of you can 
supply other instances of excellent song 
material which makes demands on the 
range of the singer that a beginner can- 
not meet successfully. [I am aware that 
the term beginner as used here will | 
cover a variety of talents, of back- | 
grounds and of innate skills; and that 
an occasional beginner can do surpris- 
ingly mature work quite soon. ] 

Or, although a song may not have any © 
specific notes outside our pupil’s range, 
is its tessitura too high? That is, does 
the prevailing position of its notes lie 
too near the top of this student’s voice? 
A new collection from the R. D. Row 
Publishing Company called STanparp 
Vocat REPERTOIRE contains many songs 
I have found useful with beginning 
students; but, in both the high and 
low voice editions, an otherwise well- 
arranged version of the Irish folk song 
Cockles and Mussels simply hangs too 
high. Upper G occurs fourteen times in | 
the high voice version, which is in C; | 
low voice in A gives us fourth-space £ 
in the same abundance. A young stu- 
dent is tired after only one stanza of it! 

But of course the compass and tessi- 
tura of a song are not the only consid- 
erations. It is very important that we 
ask ourselves what demands the song 
we are proposing to give to our young 
student makes on his breath. The first 
volume of four volumes in LaForge and 
Earhart’s PatHways or Sone [Wi'- 
mark], an excellent collection of w - 
hackneyed vocal literature which pu’- 
ports to be graduated in technical 
difficulty from the first to the fourth 
volume, contains a song that I feel | 
makes very strenuous demands on 
breath. It is Franz Schubert’s beautif 
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Im Abendrot, translated here as In 
Evening’s Glow. Listen to the old Kir- 
sten Flagstad recording of this, or the 
much more recent one by Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau, if you don’t recall the 
song and the problems it presents! The 
very sustained, noble flow of sound 
which a correct interpretation of this 
mastersong demands makes it, in my 
opinion, definitely not a song for the 
beginner! The first song in Volume Two 
of this same collection is another Schu- 
bert song, Meeresstille or Calm at Sea. 
Although modest in compass, this song 
has such long phrases and moves so 
slowly—it is marked sehr langsam, and 
in both German and English the text 
precludes subdivision of the phrases— 
that it seems again to be an unwise 
selection for the inexperienced singer. 
Surely it belongs in the company of that 
other beautifully sustained and difficult 
Schubert song, Nacht und Tréume, 
which is in Volume Four. 

Let us remember, too, that a very 
fast song makes demands on the breath 
that a beginner cannot meet successful- 
ly. I arrived at this knowledge through 
trial and error; I used to assign Dur- 
ante’s Danza, danza, fanciulla gentile 
and Scarlatti’s Gia il sole dal Gange 
simply because they were included in 
the aforementioned Schirmer collection 
of Italian songs. The fact that these 
songs moved so relentlessly as to ham- 
oer the deep, deliberate breathing I’d 
been trying to inculcate in the begin- 
ning student escaped by attention for 
some time, though I knew the results 
i was getting weren’t what I sought! I 
had a similar experience with a very 
musical young soprano who wanted to 
earn Schubert’s Auf dem Wasser zu 
singen. At the end of the first strophe 


| she was so tense we couldn’t continue 


without a rest. 
We must also consider the dynamic 
demands of a song. Does it call for a 


} constant fortissimo, which invites the 


young student to push and strain? Or 
a long pianissimo section, which 
causes him to bottle up tone or fail to 
support? Robert Schumann’s exciting 


for the Young 


and rousing Wanderlied comes to mind, 
with its four-stanza form, the first two 
requiring a constant forte, the third a 
constant piano, and the final one asking 
for forte building to fortissimo! Definite- 
ly not a song for the beginner. Or does 
the song demand too much bravura? 
I think of such excellent material as 
Samuel Barber’s I Hear an Army [G. 
Schirmer] or Elinor Remick Warren’s 
White Horses of the Sea [G. Schirmer]. 
The abandonment, the surge and swell 
from climax to climax they contain— 
these are challenges too great for fledg- 
ling singers. Even less taxing songs, but 
ones which build to exciting peaks, 
such as Rachmaninoff’s In the Silence of 
Night or Mrs. Beach’s Ah, Love, But a 
Day! [Schmidt] are beyond the abilities 
of the average beginner. And those de- 
manding a fairly continuous mezza 
voce, such as Schumann’s Mondnacht 
or Brahms’ Feldeinsamkeit, would seem 
to me to be equally inadvisable. 
Another aspect of the technical suit- 
ability of vocal literature for beginners 
has to do with the purely musical prob- 
lems therein. A song might conceivably 
present none of the difficulties we’ve 
talked about and yet be too hard for the 
average beginning student, for the rea- 
son that it contained intervals or 
rhythms too tricky for the beginner. We 
need to be as realistic about the musical 
capabilities of our students as we are 
about their vocal ones, for many a vocal 
difficulty disappears when musical ob- 
stacles are removed! A youngster who 
is not able to sing the diatonic scale with 
accuracy [and I get some like this every 
semester] would not be likely to man- 
age a Debussy song, even a simple one 
like Beau Soir or Romance. Unless a 
student could sight-read with more than 
average proficiency, I would not turn 
him loose on Vincent Persichetti’s ad- 
mirably conceived suite of four songs 
to Emily Dickinson poems [Out of the 
Morning, I’m Nobody, When the Hills 
Do, The Grass—Elkan-Vogel], for al- 
though they are vocally modest in their 
demands, they are musically difficult. 
This would also apply to many of the 
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songs of David Diamond, Harrison Kerr, 
Ned Rorem, Paul Creston, Aaron Cop- 
land, and other living composers. Valu- 
able as such songs are, they tend to re- 
main musical puzzles for the inexpert 
musician, and should be withheld until 
he has learned to cope with the prob- 
lems they present. 

The rhythmic difficulties in Giovan- 
nini’s lovely song, Wilt Thou Thy 
Heart Surrender, which some anthol- 
ogists attribute to Bach, proved very 
discouraging for one of my poor mu- 
sicians this past year, although other- 
wise the song is quite suitable for be- 
ginners. And I have even found that Dr. 
Arne’s Air from Comus, which is an 
excellent beginner’s song, is too tricky 
rhythmically for the ones who can’t 
count. [Doubtless this is why a recent 
collection, mentioned below, has simpli- 
fied the rhythms in the version it in- 
cludes!] Needless to say, I do not intro- 
duce songs with florid passages or 
coloratura cadenzas until I have pre- 
pared the student properly for them. 
Nor do I use standard operatic arias 
with the average beginning student, 
since arias generally transgress these 
restrictions at every point. 

In summation, we have said that to 
be technically suitable for our young 
vocalists, a song must have a modest 
range, a comfortable tessitura, must 
make no extraordinary demands on the 
breath, call for no extended climaxes or 
pianissimos, and must fall within the 
capabilities of the student so far as diffi- 
culty of intervals and rhythms is con- 
cerned. Lest the reader feel that so 
many prohibitions limit the supply of 
teaching material, I can assure him 
there are bountiful stocks of attractive 
and interesting songs that satisfy the 
above requirements. The second portion 
of this article lists some. 

Now let’s get on to the next large 
consideration, the factor of musical 


worth in selecting songs. Here I mean, 

is it music worthy of your student’s 

time and effort? Remember that musical 

worth is not determined by technical 
[Please turn the page.] 
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difficulty. Songs that require a very 
modest technique are not necessarily 
trivial; indeed, they may be in the 
repertoire of the greatest singers! I still 
recall the thrill I got when I was a 
fledgling voice student in Columbus, 
Ohio, and some one of the many great 
artists who visited the city each season 
would sing a song I had studied. Sigrid 
Onegin singing Brahms’ Wiegenlied, 
John Charles Thomas doing Franz’s 
Dedication, Ezio Pinza in Caro Mio 
Ben, or Richard Crooks singing All 
Through the Night—I can remember 
them yet. Those performances acted as 
a spur both to my developing technique 
and to my growing musical awareness. 
For, although in the beginning we must 
avoid vocal difficulties with our stu- 
dents, we must give them material of 
musical worth from the start, if we are 
to help them develop sound musical 
taste. This is surely as much our obliga- 
tion as is the building of their vocal 
technique! 

I believe that far too many of us are 
not sufficiently conscious of this obliga- 
tion. I happen to be a member of a 
music faculty in an excellent liberal arts 
college. Over the years, I have audi- 
tioned scores of young singers, fresh 
from school and studio teachers. All too 
frequently the songs they have studied 
reflect the failure of their teachers to 
concern themselves with musical worth. 
I have been treated to dozens of rendi- 
tions of Malotte’s The Lord’s Prayer, a 
song I would not suggest to a student of 
whatever skill and experience; I have 
heard May Brahe’s Bless This House 
almost as often, and d’Hardelot’s Be- 
cause. I have had to listen to such items 
as I Believe, He, My God and I and all 
those other questionably “sacred” ditties 
of the I-walked-today-I-talked-last- 
night school! 

I think, as I look back on it, that I 
began to develop my musical taste at 
the hands of my parents, who were not 
particularly musical but who encour- 
aged me to read great literature. Too 
often we as teachers, and as singers, are 
prone to forget that singing is basically 
communication. The singer uses the 
medium of words as well as that of mu- 
sic to convey ideas and emotions. A fine 
song is the happy marriage of a memor- 
able text to appropriate and inspired 
music. And so my first criterion in ex- 
amining a new song is to read the text. 
I prefer it to be poetry, for surely this 
is the most exalted way to express emo- 
tions. If the words are banal, trite, over- 
ly-sentimental, offensive or unintelligi- 
ble, I go no further. But if they pass 
this first test, I am ready to see what 
the music expresses. Does it intensify 
the mood of the text?, I ask. Does it 
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have individuality, avoid clichés and 
stereotyped patterns? Does it lie well 
for the voice, does it possess true vocal 
style? I am sure that the primary reason 
the songs of the masters and the folk 
music we know have been preserved 
through the years is precisely that they 
do possess true vocal style. People have 
enjoyed singing them down the cen- 
turies! 

Indeed, I am convinced that good song 
material is extremely important for the 
development of correct vocal technique. 
In this regard, we need only cite the 
Italian songs and arias of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. How 
expertly they are conceived in terms of 
the voice; and what wonderful tech- 
nique-builders they are! On the other 
hand, poorly-contrived songs show up 
the composer’s ignorance of the voice 
and how it functions; and, more im- 
portant to us here, it is obvious that the 
continued singing of such material can 
only result in faulty technique. There- 
fore, since we all want our young stu- 
dents to develop favorably, it behooves 
us to select for their study songs of real 
musical worth. 

The third and final criterion I men- 
tioned was that of personal appropriate- 
ness. Here I simply mean, is the song 
suitable for the student for whom you 
intend it? This is so much a matter of 
common sense, that you might suppose 
it merited no discussion. And yet I have 
seen unthinking or busy teachers trans- 
gress in this respect’ so many times! 
What of the young man whose mother 
insisted he develop his nice voice, forced 
by his teacher to sing: “Sitting on the 
flower bed beneath the hollyhocks, I 
spied the tiny tailor who makes the 
fairies’ frocks,” from Michael Head’s 
“The Fairy Tailor” [Boosey & Hawkes] 
—a delightful song for the right person. 
But surely our boy would work with 
more enthusiasm on Ralph Vaughan 
Williams’ Linden Lea [B&H] or Keel’s 
Trade Winds [B&H]. Or take the case of 
the fifteen-year-old soprano I heard not 
long ago singing, “Do not go, my love, 
without asking my leave; I have 
watched all night . . .” Hageman’s beau- 
tiful song [G. Schirmer] should be re- 
served for someone older, I felt. Not that 


this idea couldn’t be carried too far; and © 


I don’t mean to suggest that I’m prudish. 
But aren’t there dozens of songs that 
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she might feel more at home in: Edward 
German’s Who'll Buy My Lavender? 
[B&H], John Alden Carpenter’s The 
Sleep That Flits on Baby’s Eyes [G. 
Schirmer], or perhaps Lawrence Kel- 
lie’s Apple Blossoms [Schuberth]. 

Don’t lose sight of the fact that young 
people are awfully anxious to conform 
to the mores of their teen-age world. 
They don’t want to be made to look 
ridiculous, any more than you do. And, 
since only a small percentage of the 
youngsters on your schedules are going 
on to become professional singers, per- 
haps it would be prudent if you pre- 
served in all your students a warm and 
friendly feeling toward singing; then 
they may send their children to you for 
lessons some day! In the case of the 
average young person, songs we give 
him are competing for his esteem with 
those he hears on television, radio and 
records. I think we should be careful to 
let his interest in popular songs run its 
course, without delivering him a lecture 
on the subject. I have tried to encourage 
such youngsters to think of popular 
songs as music for dancing rather than 
for singing, suggesting that music | 
selected for their lessons offered the 
kinds of challenge that would hasten 
their vocal progress. 

And yet, although I have teen-age 
children of my own and have kept a 
close teacher-student contact with many 
young people, it is easy to lose touch 
with their world. A little experience I 
had recently explains what I mean: A 
seventeen-year-old girl student of mine 
was in need of a contest song. Among 
the things I suggested was Dvorak’s 
Songs My Mother Taught Me, a poig- | 
nantly beautiful song I had enjoyed in | 
artist recitals all my life. Upon hearing 
the title, my student exclaimed, “How 
corny!” She was a blunt, but not a 
stupid, child; so I ignored the comment 
and passed on to other suggestions. But 
after that lesson, I thought a long time © 
about this very matter of personal ap- 
propriateness in repertoire selection. | 
have come to believe that proper atten- 
tion to this criterion spells the difference 
between the enthusiastic student and 
one who loses interest and departs! 

Where, then, will we find music for 
the beginner that is technically suitable, | 
musically worthy and personally ap- 
propriate? I tend toward the use of 
song collections with many of my youn: 
students. Collections offer a wealth of 
material under one cover, materia! | 
usually selected with some level of ad- 
vancement in view. It is at once less 
expensive for the student and more con- 
venient for me. Of course, the song 
collections must be good ones, with a 
high percentage of useful literature. Let 
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me tell you about some I like. For the 
very young singer there was issued by 
Boston Music Company a few years ago 
a nice volume called A TREASURY OF 
Art Sones, A Collection of Song Clas- 
sics for Young Singers. It is the work 
of Whitlock and James, two women 
with experience in public school music. 
It contains about a dozen fine songs— 
Mozart’s The Violet, Schubert’s The 
Trout, Grieg’s The Princess—in slightly 
simplified form and with simplified ac- 
companiments that tend to bolster the 
vocal line throughout. It includes good 
art reproductions to illustrate each song 
and has pictures and readable discus- 
sions of the composers. It is aimed at 
the very young singer and is the only 
collection of its kind that I know of. 
Carl Fischer, Inc., published a series 
of three volumes called THE SrncInc 
Roap, edited and compiled by Arthur 
E. Ward, available for medium-high and 
medium-low voice, of which I have 
often used Volume One with beginners 
of high school age. Not only does it con- 
tain quite a lot of good classic and 
modern songs, but it has excerpts from 
the Vaccai vocalises. C. C. Birchard 
Company issue Victor Prahl’s two- 
volume FouNDATIONAL REPERTOIRE which 
I also like; it comes medium-high and 
medium-low and draws entirely from 
classic repertory and folk song litera- 
ture. I have already mentioned the 
value of the old Italian songs as tech- 
nique-builders. G. Schirmer publishes a 
compact volume of twenty-four of them, 
previously mentioned in this article, 
which I use constantly; for those who 
want to delve further, they also publish 
Parisotti’s two-volume ANTHOLOGY OF 
ITALIAN SONG in medium-voice range. 
Boosey & Hawkes have recently pub- 
lished THE ARNOLD Book or Otp Sones; 
it contains sixteen songs of France and 
Great Britain in lovely arrangements by 
Roger Quilter which make modest de- 
mands on a young singer. Bernard 
Taylor has edited for Summy-Birchard 
Company a new collection of CLassic 
Sones, Italian, French and English, high 
or low voice. And Southern Music Com- 
pany of San Antonio has brought out 
Basic REPERTOIRE OF ENGLISH SONGS, 
Renaissance, Baroque and Classic Eras 
by Ottman and Krueger, which contains 
twelve excellent study pieces. Glenn 
and Spouse’s Art Soncs For ScHOOL 
anp Stup1o from Ditson Company is a 
standby with me, particularly Volume 
One with its fine assortment of English 
folk songs and German lieder. And I 
like Art-Sone Arcosy edited by Wm. 
Breach from G. Schirmer, for its un- 
uackneyed assortment which includes 
three Mendelssohn songs — Mendels- 
sohn’s fine songs are too often neglected. 
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If you don’t know James Woodside’s six 
small volumes called SEvEN CENTURIES 
or Soio-Sonc, published by Boston 
Music Company for high or low voice, 
I suggest you get acquainted; my favor- 
ite is Volume Two, covering Monteverdi 
through Gluck with ten songs that I find 
particularly useful for the young men 
on my schedule. And I have sufficiently 
mentioned the excellent PaTtHways oF 
Sone volumes already. 

When a student is voracious, ambi- 
tious and hard-practicing, I like to delve 
more deeply into one composer or peri- 
od. RELIQUARY OF ENGLISH SoNnG, edited 
by Potter in two volumes, from G. 
Schirmer, is rewarding. So are the two 
volumes of ELIZABETHAN Songs, 
arranged by Frederick Keel and pub- 
lished by Boosey & Hawkes. One stu- 
dent enjoyed One Hunprep ENGLISH 
Fo.ksoncs edited by Cecil Sharp in the 
Ditson Musicians Library series. I like 
my students who are studying German 
to sing Robert Franz and Mendelssohn 
and Schubert, all of whom wrote many 
songs suitable for the beginner. C. F. 
Peters Company have in recent years 
published the canzonettas and songs of 
Franz Joseph Haydn, of which the four- 
teen he wrote to English words are in- 
cluded; these are good technique build- 
ers. Bernard Taylor’s FrENcH Sonc 
Crassics [Ditson] is a usefull collection 
for those students whose command of 
French is satisfactory. 

I don’t rely entirely on collections, of 
course, even for the beginners. Although 
the bulk of my assignments are in the 
field of the classic and art song, I like 
to acquaint all students with some of 
the fine things being written by con- 
temporary American and British com- 
posers. The. best modern songs are 
available individually only. For those of 
us not geographically situated near a 
large music store, there are dozens of 
ways to keep abreast of the new songs. 
One can read about the new releases in 
THE BULLETIN, or in MusicaL AMERICA 
and other publications of this sort. One 
can comb the publishers’ catalogs. We 
in NATS have a valuable aid in such 
lists as are prepared for us by the 
American Academy of Teachers of 


Singing. Some of the titles I am going 
to suggest here have come to my ac- 
quaintance from their Twelfth Song 
List: Contemporary American 
British Composers dated 1959. I have 
had much assistance from the quarterly 
bulletins called Poetry in Song pre-. 
pared by Mr. Hobart Mitchell, available 
for a modest subscription fee; this 
scholarly singer concerns himself with 
songs in English set to worthy poems. 
And, of course, the most extensive com- 
pilations of vocal material are Sergius 
Kagen’s Music ror THE Voice [Rine- 
hart], a 500-page book of catalogued 
songs, and Berton Coffin’s SincEr’s 
REPERTOIRE [Scarecrow Press], now re- 
vised and issued in four volumes. I don’t 
know what we did before these were 
published; I certainly couldn’t function 
without mine! 

One of the most pleasant ways to keep 
abreast is through other friends in the 
profession. Establish reciprocity with 
some other teacher. One of my friends 
first told me about Theodore Chanler 
quite a few years ago. Do you know his 
The Lamb [Associated], to the William 
Blake poem? And Clifford Shaw’s very 
different setting of the same text [Dit- 
son]? I hope you know Charles Nagin- 
ski’s charming The Pasture. He has six 
or seven other nice songs, all in the G. 
Schirmer catalog, some of them suitable 
for young singers; I particularly like 
Night Song at Amalfi. And do you use 
Samuel Barber’s delightful The Daisies, 
also in the G. Schirmer list? 

John Duke and Celius Dougherty are 
two prolific and talented writers. I find 
I am always interested in their new 
songs. Duke’s Loveliest of Trees [G. 
Schirmer] to the A. E. Housman poem 
is a good beginner’s song, ideal for a 
low or medium voice. I also like his 
In the Fields [C. Fischer] and Central 
Park at Dusk [B&H]. Dougherty, too, 
has set the aforementioned Housman 
poem, but his beautiful version is rath- 
er demanding for the average beginner. 
I have had success with his Weathers 
and Love in the Dictionary [G. Schir- 
mer] with young singers. 

Randall Thompson, who has done 
[Please turn to page 32.] 
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SACRED DUET AND SOLO 


SACRED DUET MASTERPIECES, EDITED AND ARRANGED BY CARL 
FREDERICKSON; R. D. Row Music Co.; 1960. $3.00 
This collection may be had in three combinations: high and 
low voice, medium and low voice and two high voices. The sev- 
enteen compositions chosen are music by the masters from 
Bach, Handel and Gluck to Mendelssohn, Rubinstein and Dvor- 
ak. The vocal lines are tailored to fit the voice ranges for 
which the volume is designated. Each part is balanced and 
seems to have purpose in its individual contribution to the 
artistic whole. The willingness of R. D. Row to bring out new 
publications which he thinks fills the need for good music that 
is not too difficult is commendable. This volume should take 
its place among those containing duets of merit. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER sy F tor Peters; C. F. Peters Corp.; 

1961 C [p-p] E Frat & G. 60¢ 

A setting that places the emphasis on the meaning of the 

words. The melodic line is legato and a dramatic climax at the 
end is avoided. Musically it would be considered easy. 


THE NINETY-FIRST PSALM sy Srantey Jackson; PATERSON’S 

Cart Fiscuer Inc, 1960; C[c-F]. 75¢ 

An effective sacred solo with the emphasis on the melodic 

line. Variety is achieved by rhythmic adjustment to syllabica- 

tion and modulation. The meaning of the words rise above the 

music. Time is 3 to 4 minutes. The voice leading is melodic 
and the tessatura is not high. 


O, WHO LIKE THEE sy Henry K. OLIveR AND ARRANGED BY 

KATHERINE K. Davis; Cart Fiscuer, Inc.; G[FS-F#]. 60¢ 

A superior solo arrangement of familiar music, the hymn tune 

Federal Street by Henry Oliver. The vocal line is simple musi- 

cally, easy range and not high. The Katherine Davis accompani- 

ment adds variety without becoming obtrusive. This solo is es- 
pecially suited for high school age singers. 


WITHER SHALL I GO FROM THY SPIRIT sy Cart F. Muet- 
LER; CARL FIscuer, Inc.; ([E#-F2] 60 
Carl Mueller always gives us good compositions and this solo 
is no exception. It will never be classified as great music but it 
is musical, balanced in contrasts between keys and sections and 
has a singable melody. 


THE GRANDEUR OF GOD sy Witiam Graves; Car FISCHER, 
Inc.; C[F-F2] 
This solo is dramatic, flashing with intensity. It probably 
would not be appropriate for a worship service but the at- 
mosphere is certainly religious. The text is taken from the son- 
nets of Gerard Manley Hopkins. The harmony and rhythms is 
unconventional. The melodic line is vocal in style. If I were a 
baritone, I certainly would give this solo careful study. 


SACRED CHORAL 


A CELEBRATION OF EASTER sy Roy Rincwatp; SHAWNEE 
Press; 1961; A CANTATA FOR SATB VOICES AND ORGAN. $1.25 
Easter is past but you should examine this cantata for next 
year. The vocal parts are easy. The most demanding passages 
are comparable to a good hymn in difficulty. There are many 
unison sections with some work for soprano and baritone solo- 
ists. The movement is continuous from beginning to end, how- 
ever, the cantata does comprise three interlocking sections: I. 
Redemption, II. Incarnation and III. Passion and Resurrection. 
This composition creates a worshipful atmosphere with singable 
music. 


MAGNIFICAT sy Lupwic Lenet; Summy-BircuarD; 
SATB. 1.75 
This composition is based on the fifth psalm tone; the text 
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SACRED CHORAL 


is in Latin only. It may be sung a cappella or with accompani- 
ment. The instruments to be used with the organ are brasses 
and reeds. Considerable variety is achieved in the twelve verses. 


SACRED SONGS FOR THE NIGHT sy Hovston Bricut; 
SHAWNEE Press B-190; ssa; 1961. 40¢ 
These four chorales: Evensong, Nightfall, Dawn and Sunrise 
are really not anthem material but they are very religious in 
style. Concert groups or small ensembles looking for new ma- 
terial will find them exciting. The melodic lines are vocally 
conceived. 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS sy Atan Hovuansss; PETERS 6270; = 
SATB. 

This anthem contrasts with the one above in style and mood. 
The harmonies are typically Hovhaness but very singable. A 
strong melody is heard throughout, at times against fast mov- 
ing parallel lines in the other voices. A nice part is included 
for a solo soprano. 


THREE EASTER CAROLS sy ArTHuR FRANCKENPOHL. THE WorLD 
ItsELF Keeps EasTER Day [25¢]; THE WHOLE BricHtT 
Resoices Now [25¢]; Gop 1s Ascenpep Up on Hicu [25¢]; 
SHAWNEE Press; 1961. 

These three carols are published separately for mixed voices 
or sa. They are delightful, modern enough to please a high 
school choir and not difficult. They are a must for your ’62 list. 


CONTEMPORARY LATIN MOTETS eEpITEp By EpwIn FISSINGER; 
Summy-Bircuarp; 1960; saTs. $1.75 
This collection is conceived for the liturgical services or the 
concert hail. The composers are Leo Sowerby, Joseph Jenkins, 
Robert Kreuts, Jeronimus Kacinskas, Edwin Fissinger, Russell 
Woolen and Burrill Phillips. Each motet is appropriate for a 
period of the liturgical year. 


SWEET ARE THE THOUGHTS sy JoHN AMNER-CARAPETYAN; 
Scumitr, Hatt McCreary 1406; sats. 20¢ 
O COME THOU SPIRIT DIVINEST sy AMNER-CaRAPET- 
yan; Scumitt, Hatt McCreary 1407; sas. 25¢ 
HOLY ART THOU sy Bruckner-STicktinc; Hatt McCreary 
1497; sTAB. 20¢ 


O MOST HIGH AND HOLY GOD sy 
McCreary 1405; sats. 20¢' 
Here are re-issues of some of the great choral music of the 
past. These copies should be examined carefully as they are 
effective as anthem or for concert purposes. 


THE KING OF LOVE MY SHEPHERD IS sy Cart ScuHatk: 
ConcorpiA 98-1523; saTB. 20: 
GOD OF MERCY, GOD OF GRACE sy Cart ScHatk; Concorp1\ 
98-1526; SATB. 22: 
O LOVE, HOW DEEP, HOW BROAD, HOW HIGH sy Car. 
ScHALK; ConcorDIA 98- 1524; saTB. 
Here are three anthems that will not be difficult to prepare 
but at the same time are superior worship music. They are un- 
usual enough to be challenging to a high school choir. Each 
has much unison singing contrasted with individual sections anc 
full mixed chorus. The last anthem has an effective trumpe' 
trio interlude between each section. 


EARTH SHALL BE FAIR, a cantata By RosBert Warp; Hicu- 
GATE Press - GALaxy Music Corp.; MIXED voIces; 1960. $2.0! 
This cantata is written for mixed voices, children’s choir 0 
for double chorus and soprano solo. The accompaniment is fo 
orchestra or organ. The text is compiled from the scripture 
and the poem by Clifford Bax, Turn Back, O Man, Foreswea’ 
Thy Foolish Ways. The title comes from the second stanza o! 
this poem. The performing time is indicated as totaling 25:3! 
minutes. 
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SACRED CHORAL 


This composition was commissioned by the Des Moines Coun- 
cil of Churches, Des Moines, Iowa and was premiered by them 
in the fall of 1960. It has been my privilege to listen to the 
tape of this performance. The work is exciting to hear. The 
performers must be good musicians but it does not appear 
overly difficult. The portions assigned to the children’s choir 
are very beautiful. One section indicated for youth choir, (satb), 
has rhythmic problems but is very effective. If you are looking 
for a festival cantata or one for your church choir, don’t fail 
to study this one carefully. [HapLey R. Crawrorp] 


SECULAR SOLO 


EVENING IN SUMMER sy C. Armstronc Gisss. OxrorD UNI- 
VERSITY Press 1960. 
A lovely new Gibbs solo to a text by John Fletcher [1579- 
1625] beautifully envisioning the atmosphere of a shepherd’s 
evening knell. Dp-F 


THREE LOVE SONGS sy RicuHarp Strauss; C. F. Perers 1958. 
These songs were composed by Strauss in 1883, at the age of 
nineteen, and hitherto unpublished, at the same time as his 
Opus 10 which includes such popular ones as Zueignung and 
Allerseelen. Written for a girl he knew in the summer of 1883, 
they were never published, being of an intimate nature and 
being held by the girl until her death in 1927 when they were 
willed to a niece. Elizabeth Schwarzkopf introduced them at 
Carnegie Hall in Dec. 1958. [1] Rote Rosen is especially beauti- 
ful. [2] Die erwachte Rose, a rippling accompaniment to a clear, 
lyric melody. [3] Begegnung has humor and lightness and ex- 
citement and the text is familiar in Niemand hat’s gesehen. 


A HAND OF BRIDGE sy Samuet Barser, TEXT BY GIAN CARLO 
MENOTTI, PUBLISHED BY G. SCHIRMER, 1960. 

A one act opera for four solo voices and chamber orchestra 
performed in Spoleto, Italy at the Festival of Two- Worlds. 
This work can be considered as a psychological study of guilt 
complexes and inhibited desires, the wanderings of the subcon- 
scious during a hand of bridge. As an “adults only,” “con- 
tinental,” sophisticated composition, limited in audience appeal, 
it is in some aspects a surprising contribution of two such well- 
known artists. [Laura M. Marsie] 


WHEN THE FLAME OF LOVE [Contro un cor], LEsson 
SCENE, SUNG BY ROSINA, FROM THE BARBER OF SEVILLE BY 
Rossini. From THE CorTESE CONCERT EDITIONS oF FAMOUS 
SoNGs AND ARIAS, PUBLISHED BY WHITNEY BLAKE Music Pus- 
LISHERS. 1961. $1.10 

This is a very fine edition, as are all the Blake editions, edit- 
ed by Miss Cortese. A very singable translation of an aria that 
is a difficult one to sing. This translation puts the right word 
in the right place at the right time. Miss Cortese knows how to 
translate for the singer’s comfort. This is definitely recom- 
mended for every coloratura and studio. Recorded by Lydia 

Cortese and available in both Italian and English on STAR Re- 

cording, 12” LP 334%, RPM.  [Earte TANNER] 


3 COMPTINES sy Frepertc Mompovu; Rovart, LEROLLE & CiE, 29, 
RUE D’AsTorG, Paris; CopyricHT 1931. $1. 40 
Three exceedingly short compositions in medium range and of 
medium difficulty. No. I is a bit of nonsense covering a 4-note 
range |E-A] and proceeding in a breathless, sing-song manner, 
No. II [E-E] assumes a comparatively slower tempo and ma- 
jestically tells the sad tale of a magpie. No. III [D-E] returns 
to fast tempo, and the sing-song style of No. I appears again in 
the accompaniment. The text relates the antics of three little 
rabbits in the moon. 


LE NUAGE sy Mompov; Rovart, LEROLLE & Cir, 29 RUE D’ASTORG, 
Paris; COPYRIGHT 1931. $1.00 

In this lovely and difficult song for high voice [D-G#], a 
cloud is likened to a ship silently sailing into space and le 
losing shape in the sun and wind. A slow unhurried tempo 
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SECULAR SOLO 


throughout supplements the poetic idea. The concluding sec- 
tion is in spoken recitative style accompanied by strains of the 
initial melodic theme. This song requires superb technique 
and interpretive ability. 


4 MELODIES sy Mompou; Rovart, LEROLLE & Cie, EDITIONS 
SALABERT, 22, RUE CHAUCHAT, Paris; CopyricHTt 1931. $1.75 
Four tenderly lyrical selections for medium-high voices, medi- 
um difficulty. Rose du chemin [G-E], Rideau de feuillage 
[G-F#], Incertitude [F#-F#], and Neige [Eb-Eb], set to words 
in Catalan by the composer with a French translation by 
Mathilde Pomés. The poetry offers a series of images and im- 
pressions unified by the music. Set in slow and moderate tem- 
pi, these four are an effective group. Though brief, and con- 
structed with great economy of means, harmonic and melodic 
interest is achieved. 


By Ricnarp Strauss; D. Rauter, Hamspurc-Lon- 
; AMERICAN AGENTS: GALAxy Music CorporaTIONn, 2121 
eanatet. New York 23, N.Y. 2.29 
Included in this collection of Five Soncs for medium voice 
are Madrigal, Winternacht, Lob des Leidens, Aus den Liedern 
der Trauer and Heimkehr. A good edition on sturdy paper. 


CHANTS DU SILENCE sy Paut Arma; & Cre, Au 
MENESTREL, 2 BIS RUE VIVIENNE; SOLE AGENTS: THEODORE 
Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Copyricut 1953 [Except A la 
jeunesse—1945]. 

This set consists of 11 separate songs in medium range. Each 
song has an original cover design by a famous contemporary 
French artist. $2.50 per song. 

A la jeunesse [D-D] Medium difficult. A brilliant introduction 
leads to the declamation “Men of today, be greater and happier 
than we.” A reflective section follows in slower tempo and 
returns to a repetition of the first part. 

Chant du désespéré [C#-E] Medium difficult. This song con- 
sists of three sentences for the voice alone with piano intro- 
duction, interludes and postlude. A lovely musical framework 
for this poignant “Song of the Disconsolate.” 

Chant funébre pour un guerrier [Bb-F] Medium difficult. 
Simple, quiet chords serve as introduction to an equally simple 
and somber vocal line. A gradual crescendo leads to a tremen- 
dous fortissimo and an effective conclusion. Dynamic gradations 
and use of the full medium range are important factors. 

Civilisation [E-D] Medium difficult. A somewhat lengthy, 
fast-moving song with a short recitative-like center section. A 
fine accompanist is required. 

Confiance [E-D] Medium difficult. Words and music are 
beautifully combined in this short selection. The vocal line is 
quietly effective while the accompaniment provides interest and 
variety. 

Depuis toujours [D-F] Difficult. A mournful song with a grim 
poetic theme underlining social injustices. Prolonged trills in 
the piano are an unusual device offering a minimal accompani- 
ment for the declamatory vocal line. 

Fuero [D-F] Difficult. 3/4 in the voice against 2/4 in the 
piano requires fine rhythmic sense. A fast, relentless pace pre- 
vails to the final measures where an allargando and molto forte 
provide opportunity for a powerful climax. 

Notre entente [E-B] Medium difficult. Written in a quasi- 
recitative style, moving stepwise through a five-note range. 
An accompaniment entirely in octaves with varied rhythms is a 
fitting contrast to the voice part and the combination is striking. 

Présent [D-D] Medium difficult. A gentle, quiet song, car- 
ried along by a flowing accompaniment with thirds dominating 
in the inner voices. 

Le roi avait besoin de moi [B-E] Medium difficult. Here is a 
story of a poor farmer called to serve his king in war. He is 
loath to leave his farming and each stanza reveals his growing 
dismay at the prospect. The vocal line moves easily and with 
few alterations throughout the five verses suggesting a folk-like 
character. The piano begins simply and proceeds to new varia- 
tions and more complex rhythms with each new verse. 

Le soleil ne se montrait pas [E-Eb] Difficult. A descriptive 
and atmospheric song. The restrained but intense vocal line is an 
effective contrast to dissonant chords in the piano. [RutTH 
Lowry Sawyers] 
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sored by the NA’ 
Committee On Vocal Education 
Victor A. Fields, Chairman 


A Question-Answer service conducted by 
the CommiTTeEE On Vocat EpucatTion of 
NATS for the benefit of our membership 
and the readers of THE BULLETIN. This 
Committee has been reorganized and is 
now composed of: Victor A. Fretps, Chair- 
man; OREN Brown; Puiuip A. DuEY; RALPH 
ERROLLE; Grace Lesiie; J. Oscar MILLER; 
Harvey RINGEL; SONIA SHARNOVA; ORCENITH 
SmitH; and WILLIAM VENNARD. This advisory 
staff will answer your questions. Address 
them all to “Quiz Cove, Eprror, NATS 
Buttetin, 430 S. Micuican Ave., CHICAGO 
5, Intrnots.” The Editor reserves the right 
to edit all printed questions for punctua- 
tion and style so that general reader in- 


terest may be served. Please write legibly! . 


* * * 


To Our Reapers: What would you like 
to know about vocal teaching? Have you 
any problems? Formulate a question and 
send it in to us. 

If your question is answerable it will re- 
ceive a reply, either by direct mail from 
the CommiITTEE On Vocat EpucarTIoN, or it 
may be printed in Tue BUuLieTin. Your 
name will not be used for publication but 
your request must be signed when you 
send in your question. 


* * * 


The following unsigned answers are con- 
tributed by individual members of the 
Committee On Vocal Education. Since they 
deal with controversial material, they are 
challengeable. The readers of THE BULLETIN 
are invited to write in their comments and 
to contribute answers of their own if they 
are not in agreement with the statements 
printed herein. All correspondence on these 
maiters will be held confidential and the 
differing viewpoints, if they are intelligibly 
expressed, will be presented to our readers 
from time to time, as space permits. 


QuEsTION 31: Pupils often ask me 
what causes a vocal vibrato and I am at 
a loss for a simple non-technical expla- 
nation. Can you help me? Also, where 
do the tremolo and trill fit into the 
picture? 

Answer: The vocal vibrato is an es- 
sential characteristic of correct tone 
production and is always present in 
a well-trained voice. Westerman ex- 
plains it as a neuro-muscular phenom- 
enon caused by the rate of discharge 
of action currents or nerve impulses in 
the human body. These impulses nor- 
mally travel from brain to muscle with 
a frequency of 5 to 8 per second (aver- 
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aging 6.5 per second) like an alternat- 
ing electric current. The nerve impulses 
are evenly spaced and they supply the 
energy that activates a muscle (e.g. the 
vocal cords). 

Now, while the vocal muscles are in 
use during phonation they are receiv- 
ing energy impulses from the brain 
with this frequency and a quivering (5 
to 8 pulsations per second) vocal effect 
results which we hear in the tone emit- 
ted. We call this quivering of the tone 
the vibrato. 

A word of caution. The vocal vibrato 
should not be confused with the uneven 
wobbling or faulty trembling of the 
voice that is sometimes heard in bad 
singing. A normal vibrato will always 
be a regular pitch variation that lies 
within the interval of a semitone 
whereas the faulty tremolo effect usu- 
ally extends beyond the semitone. A 
vocal trill is a musical device and is 
described as the rapid alternation of 
two distinct pitches at an interval of the 
semitone, whole tone or third. Don’t try 
to produce a vibrato. It will occur na- 
turally when the voice is unforced and 
freed from abnormal tensions and re- 
straints. 


QuEsTION 32: What special tech- 
niques of singing, if any, were employed 
during the Golden Age? 

Answer: As nearly as we can de- 
termine from the records of history, the 
singing techniques of the Golden Age 
[17th-18th centuries] were about the 
same as they are at present, that is, 
wherever artistic singing is taught. 
Seven basic skills were mastered: 

1. Pure intonation [pitch accuracy] 

2. Perfect legato at all intervals. 

3. Correct phrasing. 

4. Great breath support, flexibility 
and endurance for long florid pas- 
sages. 

5. Perfect messa di voce [gradual 
swelling and diminishing of any 
tone]. 

6. Purity of vowel sounds in all 
‘pitches. 

7. Clear and exact pronunciation of 
syllables and words. 

Add musicianship to these seven ob- 
jectives and you have the recipe for 
artistic singing in any Age. That’s it in 
a nutshell. 


QuEsTIon 33: In the February issue 
of THE BuLLETIN you listed the eleven 
books on the technical production of 
singing that were suggested by Walter 
Allen Stults. I am very much interested 


in starting my own library bookshelf on 
singing. May I hope that you will add 
to this list from time to time? 

Answer: Here are some titles that I 
believe should supplement Walter’s 
eleven. Not that I agree with everything 
in everyone of these books, but there 
is something to be culled from each one 
to add to one’s store of knowledge. 


Bacuner, Louis, “Dynamic Singing,” 
A. A. Wyn, Inc., New York, 1944, 
144 pp. 

Bropnitz, FriepricH §., M.D., “Keep 
Your Voice Healthy,” Harper, New 
York, 1953, 234 pp. 

Durty, Pump A., “Bel Canto in Its 
Golden Age,” King’s Crown Press, 
New York, 1951, 222 pp. 

Fietps, Victor A., “The Singer’s Glos- 

> Boston Music Co., Boston, 


Franca, Ipa, “The Manual of Bel 
Canto,” Coward - McCann, New 
York, 1959, 136 pp. 

Kacen, Sercius, “On Studying Sing- 
ing,” Rinehart, New York, 1950, 
119 pp. 

Rew, Cornetius L., “Bel Canto,” 
Coleman-Ross, New York, 1950, 
211 pp. 

Scott, CHARLES KENNEDY, “The Fun- 
damentals of Singing,” Pitman, New 
York, 1954, 439 pp. 

VENNARD, WILLIAM, “Singing, the 
Mechanism and the Technic,” pub- 
lished privately, Los Angeles, 1949, 
171 pp. 

Wi.cox, Joun C., “The Living Voice,” 
Carl Fischer, New York, 1935, 75 
pp. 


QueEsTIon 34: I have studied singing 
with several good teachers. Each one 
has a different explanation of BREATH 
support. Frankly I am confused. What’s 
yours? 

ANSwER: In singing, as in normal 
respiration, a constant renewal of air 
in the lungs is made possible by move- 
ments of the thorax, the part played by 
the lungs being entirely passive or in 
response to the differences of air pres- 
sure created by the expansion of the 
thorax. With inspiration the thorax is 
enlarged and the lungs swell to fill th: 
increased space, thereby drawing air in 
through the mouth and trachea. With 
expiration the thoracic capacity is di- 
minished and the air is expelled throug): 
the trachea and mouth. This latter ac- 
tion is especially important in singin; 
since it is the pressure [not quantity | 
of expiring breath that activates the oc- 
cluded vocal cords, or glottis, durin:; 
phonation. The greater the pressure o: 
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expiring breath against the closed glottis, 
the firmer will be the vocal tone emitted. 

An indiscriminate release of breath is 
hardly conducive to artistic tone pro- 
duction in singing. In fact, a delicate 


| balance must be maintained between 
_ retention and release of breath. The 
_ former is all-important. Thus, it may be 


said that the singing voice is a resultant 
of two forces, one caused by breath 


/ compression within the thorax against 
_ the closure of the glottis, the other by 


the resistance of the glottal muscles 


_ which act to prevent the wholesale es- 


cape of breath during phonation. A re- 


sultant breath economy is achieved in 
breathing-for-singing, since breath is 


then firmly compressed within the chest, 


| yet sparingly released. This firm reten- 


tion and compression of breath within 
the thorax is known as breath support. 

An artist singer must, therefore, fulfil 
these two respiratory requirements: [a] 
a means of maintaining a centripetal or 
inward compressive action of all parts 
of the chest wall during phonation; [b] 
a firm glottal closure before releasing a 
tone. Such a combined regulatory action 
is sustained, not spasmodic, and must 
be built into the singing act. Without it, 
artistic tone is impossible. 


QuesTIoNn 35: I find it difficult to be 
heard in my lower notes. How can I 
correct this? 

ANSWER: Interestingly, the lower 
part of most voices is the part that gets 
the greatest amount of exercise for it 
is in this range that most of us speak. 


One of the easiest ways to make this 


part of the range more effective in sing- 
ing is to relate the speaking voice to 


_ definite pitches by sustaining or elon- 
_ gating the vowel sounds of spoken 


words. Having discovered this relation, 
then give the same good attention to 


forming a vowel sound of good quality 


in each lower note as has been given 
to the higher tones. Never try to make 
the low notes louder by using pressure. 
Rather, motivate them by expressing 
through them. The vocal cords must be 
very loose to make their adjustments 
for low notes and exertion would defeat 


_ this. Often there is a sense of resonant 


low tones being somewhat like a moan 


_ or groan or, in more dramatic expres- 


sion, perhaps like an utterance of con- 


_ tempt or disgust. Experimentation along 


these lines should bring improvement. 


QuEsTION 36: What is meant by stage 
presence? How can I develop it? 


[Please turn to page 30.] 
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“Bel Canto in its Golden Age,” 
Columbia University, New York City, 1951, 222 pp., $3.75. A study of its teaching 
concepts. 


by Philip A. Duey, King’s Crown Press, 


A T ONCE, be it said that a fifteen page bibliography eloquently testifies to the 
vast number of pamphlets, periodicals, textbooks, histories, philosophies, 
poetical works and other publications that have been studiously perused for the 
purpose of insuring the verity of any, and/or all statements comprising author 
Duey’s erudite opus! By the same token we can recall no work of like genre 
more accurately or more exhaustively annotated; there being listed slightly more 
than 700 references culled from Italian, French, German and English sources! 
For these, as well as other equally cogent reasons, Dr. Duey’s revelatory treatise 
anent Bet Canto must be accorded outstanding recognition as a scholarly record 
of meticulously minded investigation into a chaotic semantic situation that long 
has cried out for discerning clarification. In which connection, it may truthfully 
be asserted that no single term in the entire vocabulary of song has been so 
consistently misunderstood or so frequently subject to blithely erroneous con- 
notation! Hence this, his self-imposed research, logically integrated and com- 
prehensive in scope to a point inclusive of confirmative dicta, no matter where, 
when or by whom promulgated. 

Like all Gaul, the text is divided into three major sections, each with ap- 
propriate sub-heads. They are—Part 1: Introduction, [a] The Problem, [b] 
Definition of Terms. Part II: Backgrounds, [a] Laryngology, [b] Vocal Hygiene 
before 1600, [c] Development of Singing Technique Prior to 1600, [d] The 
Castrati. Part III: Bel Canto—Physiological and Hygienic Factors in its develop- 
ment, [a] Appearance and Pose, [b] Breathing, [c] Ear Training, [d] Reson- 
ators, [e] Voice Registers, [f] Voice Organs, [g] Vocal Hygiene, [h] General 
Conditions and [i] In Fine. 

Obviously, spatial limitations being what they are, we refrain from detailed 
textual comment, much preferring that the reader make his or her own deduc- 
tions in connection therewith. Nevertheless, we do ge on record as accepting, 
in toto, conclusions set forth by the two pages of In Fine, the more so since 
they impress one as eminently sane and therefore well calculated forever to 
silence nebulous, ill-founded utterances which have, for lo these many years, 
tended to obfuscate Bet Canto’s primary significance. Finally, we unhesitat- 
ingly recommend this volume as most interesting—at times, even fascinating— 
reading; one worthy of gracing shelves of any library, either private or public! 


“Training the Boy’s Changing Voice,” by Duncan McKenzie, Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, New Brunswick, N. J., 1956, 146 pp., $3.75. 


MONG THE MULTIFARIOUS problems confronting teachers of singing, experi- 
enced or otherwise, none can be more puzzling than the one inherent in 
working with boy’s changing voices! Witness the fact that in an era of nation- 
wide vocal contests staged at junior and senior high school levels, choral directors 
constantly egged on by overly ambitious principals or superintendents hellbent 
on having their respective schools and/or districts attain a maximum number 
of superior ratings and, generally speaking, possessing little or no understanding 
of dangers or difficulties involved in the process, often find themselves in serious 
quandaries! For, on the one hand lies the Scylla of promising, albeit immature 
voices suffering permanent injury resulting from misguided endeavors to de- 
velop sadly needed tenors; while on the other looms the Charybdis of official 
displeasure consequent upon failure to nominate the largest possible number of 
contestants either as soloists or as members of mixed or male ensembles variant 
in type or size! 

However, hapless as this dilemma may appear to be, successful emergence 
therefrom is by no means impossible! As an initial step in such an attempt, 
studiously repeated perusal of author McKenzie’s remarkably illuminating 
volume is urgently advised. Academic and musical education unusually exacting 
in character, supplemented by lifelong devoted service in [Please turn the page.]} 
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the field of choral art, amply qualifies him to speak with the voice of authority 
concerning all vocal troubles incident to the two scholastic levels under con- 
sideration. 

Part OnE—9 chapters—dwells at informative length on such pertinent sub- 
jects as Evolution of the Alto-Tenor Plan; The Boy’s Voice During Adolescence; 
The Comfortable Range Policy; Passing from the Unchanged to the Changed 
Voice; Voice Testing; Tonal Possibilities in Junior High School Choruses; Pre- 
serving the Pre-Tenor Voice and Selective Voice Histories. 

Part Two—8 chapters—discusses Adapting the Alto-Tenor Plan to Junior 
High Boy’s Glee Clubs; The Adolescent Boy in American Church Choirs; The 
Baritone Plan in the Cathedral Diocesan Choir of Brooklyn; The Counter-Tenor 
Plan of St. Luke’s Choristers in California; The Junior Choirmen’s Class of St. 
Mark’s, Philadelphia; The Choral Music Program at Oundle School, England; 
Choral Singing in a New Zealand High School and Conclusions. Unfortunate 
lack of space precludes enumeration of a goodly number of subheads. In any 
event, suffice it to say that conductors of such organizations will find this volume 
to be replete with helpful suggestions, which are likely to be remedial in many 
troublesome situations. 


“Family Album of Favorite Hymns,” compiled by Don McNeill, Grosset & 
Dunlap, New York City, 1960, 144 pp., $3.95. 


7s THE MILLIONS of radio fans who, for the past quarter century, have habitu- 
ally tuned in on the McNeill Breakrast CLus HyMN Time performance of 
favorite hymns and sacred songs, notification that well over one hundred of them 
have been selected for inclusion in one volume will be most welcome news! And, 
in this connection, one must say that the publishers have literally almost out- 
done themselves by production of a compilation richly deserving the much 
abused appellation of Edition Deluxe. 

Quarto in size, printed on heavy white stock in type unusually legible, pro- 
fusely illustrated and expensively bound, we offer no apology for waxing en- 
thusiastic concerning this example of all that is best in the art of bookmaking. 

Encomiums are also extended to artists Homer Hill and Paul Granger for 
exquisite symbolism of line and color in reproduction of paintings lending con- 
siderable additional religious impact to words and music of respective hymns. 

In truth, a gift book par excellence, one for which avid acceptance may be 
predicted on the part of hymn lovers everywhere. 


“Children’s Songs From Japan,” co-authored by Florence White, Kazuo 
Akiyama and Toshihiko Suzuki; Edward B. Marks Music Corporation, 136 West 
52nd St., New York 19, N. Y., 1960, 92 pp., $4.95. 


HIS ALTOGETHER delightful collection of Japanese songs, folk and composed, 

in addition to its conspicuous educational merit, may well be regarded as an 
outstanding achievement in the troubled field of international relations, opening 
up, as it does, a world which, though externally remote, is actually quite akin 
to that of our own children. Ergo, it is of relatively small moment that—unlike 
American folk music—these ditties are built around the pentatonic scale inas- 
much as the resultant mode lends unique charm. Mrs. White, who has long 
enjoyed an enviable reputation as a collector and annotator of folk music, has 
enriched the melodies with simple, yet effective, accompaniments strongly repre- 
sentative of tone qualities characteristic of Japanese instruments such as the 
koto and samisen. Addition of phonetic equivalent pronunciation of the original 
text plus singularly apt translations into singable English supplied by author 
Akiyama further enhance the volume’s intrinsic merit. Finally, the two pre- 
ceding contributions have been artistically augmented by artist Suzuki’s authen- 
tic and delicate illustrations creating a vivid image of the local scene, almost 
comparable to a personally conducted journey through Japan. All told, another 
impressive gift book for music lovers from six to sixty-six or more!*# 
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QUIZ COVE..... 


[Continued from page 30.] 


ANSwer: Stage presence is the way 
in which a performer outwardly mani- 
fests his personality or breeding before 
an audience. This includes such factors 
as characteristic posture or the way of 
holding oneself in standing or walking: 
a knowledge of the ceremonies, customs 
and polite observances that are tradi- 
tional in public; one’s personal appear- 
ance, grooming and taste in dress; poise 
and dignity of bearing; ease and grace 
of manner; presence of mind and self- 
possession before an audience. 

These traits are not easily acquired 
They must be trained into the everyday 
behavior of a singer in order for them 
to become and appear natural on the 
stage. Nothing looks worse than a stiff. 
awkward or self-conscious performe: 
and many a good singing performance 
has been marred by the lack of stage 
presence. Daily practice is essential. 


QuesTIon 37: I know, of course, thai 
women sing roughly an octave above 
men, but what other differences are 
there to be considered, from the stand- 
point of a teacher? 

Answer: The similarities are much 
greater than the differences, and good 
singing should be considered the same 
for all. However, many women sing pre- 
dominantly in what has been called 
“light registration,’ and many men sing 
only in “heavy.” “Light” may be loosely 
equated with “head voice” or “falsetto,” 
and “heavy” with “chest.” The reasons 
for this, while based upon subtle bio- 
logical differences, are actually socio- 
logical, that is, women sing that way 
because it is considered “ladylike” and 
men sing the other way because it is 
considered “manly.” To generalize fur- 
ther, many women have breathy, super- 
ficial voices, and many men have tense, 
overly muscular voices. There should 
be no “unused register.” The pedagogi- 
cal problem is to develop a “complete” 
tone, in which the singer realizes the 
full possibilities of his voice, in power, 
quality, and range. It must be remem- 
bered that what has been said in thi: 
paragraph is not equally true of al! 
students. 


QueEsTION 38: What is the recom- 
mended approach to the analysis of « 
song before memorizing it? 

Answer: It would be wise to conside’ 
song-analysis not as a preliminary but, 
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rather, as part of the study procedure. 

The following ten steps are suggested 

although the exact sequence and method 

' of study will vary with the musical in- 

_ telligence of the pupil. It is also assumed 

that problems of voice placement and 

_ tessitura have been settled and that a 

| discussion of the composer, his style and 

_ the historical period in which he lived 

_ will precede an analysis of the song. 

_ 1. Listen to the melody while reading 
the text silently. 

2. Learn to hum through the melody 
from memory, without words. 

3. Understand its tonality, its musical 
key, its modulations and its accom- 
paniment. 

4. Recite the words aloud as a spoken 
declamation, with spoken inflections, 
until every shade of meaning and 
mood of the text is thoroughly 
understood and absorbed. 

5. Settle all doubtful points of diction 
and pronunciation. Then sing lightly 
through the text as a diction exer- 
cise. 

6. Now consider phrasing and breath- 
ing patterns as units of expression. 
These should conform to the musi- 
cal structure and interpretation. 

7. Master the tempo and pace while 
working out all melodic climaxes 
and special rhythmic problems. 

8. Work out the dynamics as in #7, 
considering loud, soft, crescendo and 
diminuendo changes. 

9. Capture. the intensity of mood and 
its nuances. 

10. Apply your own personality and 
style to a synthesis of all the fore- 
going. By now you will have it 
pretty well learned and memorized. 

N.B. Remember that the song should 

_ be performed as an organic unit of ex- 

pression, with communicative intent, 

_ and not as a series of technical problems 

to be overcome. 


Question 39: When will I stop being 
un amateur and become an artist?, my 
pupils ask. I shrug my shoulders and 
_ say; patience, patience. Then I wonder 
_ how I could explain the difference. So 
1 am asking your help on this. Does it- 
happen overnight? At what point of de- 
_ velopment does the amateur become the 
crtist? 

_  ANswer: There are several ways of 
answering your question. Generally 
' considered, Webster tells us that an 
_ artist is one whose performance is gov- 
_erned by imagination and taste, rather 
_ than merely mechanical execution. This 
' gives us a clue to the answer. As long 
/as your singing represents a bundle of 
techniques, as long as you are conscious- 
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Sacred Duet Masterpieces 
of the 
WORLD'S GREAT COMPOSERS 
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BOOK III 
For two high voices 


Price, $3.00, EACH BOOK 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO NATS MEMBERS 


R. D. ROW MUSIC COMPANY 
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ly obeying rules, as long as you are 
thinking in terms of problems to be 
overcome—you are still an amateur. 

The beginner so often studies by 
don’ts. Don’t do this and don’t do that. 
The artist, on the other hand, no longer 
has to think of corrective techniques be- 
cause they have already become habits 
through years of training. Such habits 
become part of the singer’s personality. 
They are the ready servants of his cre- 
ative imagination and they help him to 
express what he has on his mind and 
in his heart. So we see, creativity and 
imagination make the artist only after 
a foundation of technical skill has been 
carefully laid. To sum up, when correct 
techniques become unconscious habits 
your reflexes take over and learning 
becomes creation. In other words, when 
you begin to give of yourself—and you 
have something to give—then you are 
an artist. 

Now, there are also many long es- 
tablished standards whereby we recog- 
nize an artistic performance. It might be 
helpful to review some of these. They 
are the specific accomplishments that a 
singer has to reveal to be rated highly 
in any audition or contest, or to carry 
off the honors in a public performance 
of song or opera: 

1.A pure attack on all tones, with 


PLEASE SEND NON-MEMBER SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS TO HELEN HULS, CIR- 
CULATION MGR., ST. CLOUD STATE 
COLLEGE, ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA. 


smoothness, flexibility, ease of pro- 
duction and a uniformly superb 
quality throughout a wide vocal 
range without any evidence of weak 
spots or transitional register breaks. 

2.Good posture and physique with 
adequate breath support to meet all 
the vocal demands of dynamics and 
phrasing. 

3. Agility and endurance so that every 
requirement of the score may be 
met with effortless ease, that is, 
without forcing, strain or signs of 
fatigue. This includes the ability to 
handle musical ornaments and un- 
usual passages (trill, appogiatura, 
portamento, etc). 

4. Excellent diction that is perfectly 
intelligible without interrupting the 
flow of tone. 

5. A dependable sense of pitch at all 
times. 

6. The ability to handle legato, stac- 
cato, sostenuto and intervallic pat- 
terns in all their variations with 
consummate ease and accuracy. 

7. A facile, fluent and intelligible reci- 
tative. 

8. Stage presence and the ability to 
influence an audience. 

9. Individuality in the interpretation 
and communication of character and 
mood. 

10. Musicianship and the ability to read 
from any printed singer’s score. 
When you have mastered all these 
elements of the singer’s training pro- 
gram you are pretty close to being rated 
an artist by a judge of good singing} 
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much distinguished writing for chorus, 
has written two charming solos easy 
enough for beginners. My Master Hath 
a Garden and Velvet Shoes are pub- 
lished by E. C. Schirmer in one medium 
voice range. Alec Wilder’s The Olive 
Tree from G. Schirmer is an easy mod- 
ern song; and all my students enjoy 
the amusing The Puffin by Barbara 
Stein, from C. Fischer. Paul Bowles, 
who writes engrossing novels and short 
stories, and has done a lot of music for 
the theatre, often writes a nice song. 
One he has written that is suitable for 
a young voice is called David, to a poem 
by Frances Frost. It is from Associated 
Music Publishers, whose lists are heavy 
with good contemporary American 
songs. Carl Fischer, Inc., publish a 
series of Modern Art Songs and have 
recently gathered together a number of 
them in a collection edited by Bernard 
Taylor and called ConTreEmMPporaRY SONGS 
IN EncuisH. One of the effective ones a 
beginner could sing is The Lonely by 
John Edmunds. 

From time to time a forgotten com- 
poser gets re-discovered. This has been 
happening recently with William Boyce, 
eighteenth century English organist and 
composer. A delightful aria for bass 
from some obscure work of Boyce’s 
has just been newly published, arranged 
by Maurice Bevan. It is called Whether 
I Grow Old or No and is available in 
this country through Galaxy. Oxford 
Press has come out with a newly-edited 
aria from Boyce’s Sotomon, which 
comes in two keys and is suitable for 
women’s voices. It is Tell me, lovely 
shepherd and is easy enough for be- 
ginners. 

I wish someone would ferret out all 
the good, easy sacred solos of the last 
ten years. Whenever a young student 
says, “I’ve been asked to sing in church; 
what shall I sing?” I’m hard-pressed 
for an answer. I believe that good new 
sacred solos that are practical for gen- 
eral church use are few and awfully 
far between. But one has come to my 
attention just this year that I want to 
recommend. It is by Gene Bone and 
Howard Fenton, has a scriptural text, 
and is called Thy Word is a Lamp. R. D. 
Row publish it in medium-low and 
medium-high voice. 

Folk songs are always fun for be- 
ginners to sing, and newly-arranged 
ones are constantly cropping up. John 
Edmunds has done some very good ones 
which R. D. Row Company have just 
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issued in a collection. Clifford Shaw’s 
folk arrangements in the Ditson list are 
worth investigating—I particularly like 
The Nightingale—and Tom Scott’s ar- 
rangements for Theodore Presser Com- 
pany are excellent, especially the effec- 
tive Wailie, Wailie. I like Richard 
Manning’s Soncs Basep on OLD 
Ars in the G. Schirmer list; and Celius 
Dougherty’s Five Sea CHaNTEys from 
the same publisher. Boosey & Hawkes 
publish Benjamin Britten’s Fotk Sones 
OF THE BriTIsH IsLEs, which are excel- 
lent material for young singers. And I 
recently discovered two beautiful folk 
songs which I heartily recommend for 
the young men on your schedule—The 
Heavy Hours, from the time of the 
American revolution, harmonized by 
Samuel Endicott and issued by C. Ho- 
meyer Company, and Watching the 
Wheat, a song from Wales arranged by 
Grace Williams for a medium voice and 
published by Oxford. 

I have a number of old favorite songs 
which I like to use with beginning stu- 


dents, songs which I like to sing and to 
hear, but which are neither classic nor 
modern. Though nothing in the texts 
limits their use, I often give the follow- 
ing to girls: The Kerry Dance by J. 
Molloy; Think on Me by Alicia Scott 
[both generally available]; Four Ducks 
on a Pond by Alicia Needham [Schu- 
berth]; Lullaby by Cyril Scott [Gal- 
axy]; Minnelied by A. Walter Kramer 
[J. Fischer]; and The Cloths of Heaver: 
by Thomas Dunhill [Galaxy]. The 
words of these others make them mos: 
suitable for men: Myself When Young, 
an excellent song for a bass, by Liza 
Lehmann from her GARDEN 
Surre [Boston Music]; There is «a 
Ladye by Winifred Bury [C. Fischer]; 
My Lovely Celia by Munro-Wilson 
[B&H]; Cargoes by Tom Dobson [G. 
Schirmer]; Sylvia by Oley Speaks [G. 
Schirmer], and I Will Go With My Fa- 
ther A-Ploughing by Roger Quilter 
[Galaxy]. 

Since such a listing as this article 
has attempted represents only my own 
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VERY TEACHER encounters an occa- 
sional student who resists new 
ideas and seems to revel in argument. 
Teaching this student successfully can 
occupy so much of our attention that 
we may neglect the opposite problem: 
the student who, through timidity or an 
excess of respect, never challenges an 
idea of his teacher’s or expresses one 
of his own. 

Yet this is the student who may be 
in the most danger through a misunder- 
standing of instructions; this is the one 
who may never experience the excite- 
ment of personal interpretation, or may 
miss the pleasure of studying some 
song he likes, simply because he is 
afraid to request it. The teacher sees no 
problem in the usual sense. To him, the 


ADVICE 


student seems cooperative and con- 
scientious, if somewhat unimaginative. 
Actually, what he needs in order to re- 
lease his true creativity is a little en- 
couragement to talk back to the teacher. 
Here are five pieces of advice which 
I wish had been given me during my 
own years of docility. I repeat them to 
my beginning students often and posi- 
tively, in the conviction that building 
musical self-reliance is one of the most 
valuable goals of vocal study. 


[1.] IF You DISAGREE, ASK QUESTIONS. || ‘ 
Our vocabularies are strange and: baf- | 
fling to the student. We use words in | 
a sense that he only half understands, | 
yet in his eagerness to please us he : 
smiles, looks intelligent, and goes away | 
to practice what he thinks we meant. | 
-Needless to say, this often leads hin | 
into serious difficulty. It is far better | 
to argue in the studio than to suffer | 


in the practice room. With some stu- 


dents, this policy inevitably leads tof) ‘ 


lesson-long discussions, but the resu't 
is usually well worth the time spent. 

A corollary to this, which the teacher 
must reinforce by his manner as we! 
as his words: there is no such thing <s 
a foolish question, as long as it is asked 
in sincerity. 

[2.] IF you HEAR A SONG YOU WOULD 
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experience as a teacher, I make no 
apologies for having neglected to men- 
tion your favorite composer or song or 
“or having included something you think 
not suitable for a young beginner. Nor 
have I been able to check on the cur- 
sent availability from the publishers of 
all the titles I have set down. If I have 
called your attention inadvertently to an 
out-of-print song, perhaps your orders 
or it will reinstate it, and that will be 
of service to us all!## 


WILLIAMS ..... 


[Continued from page 11.] 


humility, patience, perseverance, and 
self-knowledge as it does in the ac- 
quaintance with music itself. Today we 
are being judged as a nation and as in- 
dividuals worthy of living in a free 
world. A major responsibility lies with 
our education and its ability to produce 


free men. To me this is the justifica- 
tion of the humanities in our educa- 
tional system. It is our common cause to 
preserve and expand the position of 
music as one of the basic humanities. 
As teachers of singing, we must accept 
the challenge of maintaining singing in 
its rightful role as one of several sectors 
of art which will help face up to this 
challenge of today and the future. We 
should, and I trust will, provide the 
guidance and stimulus which will help 
the student develop the personality of 
his art in every possible way so that he 
may take his rightful place in our con- 
temporary society. 
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BEGINNING STUDENT..... 


LIKE TO-SING, ASK FOR IT. If it does not 
suit your voice, your teacher will say 
so quickly enough; if it does, he will 
probably appreciate your interest. Keep 
your ears open at recitals for songs that 
appeal to you. Don’t hesitate to intrude 
on someone else’s repertoire; no song is 
personal property, and the feeling that 
it “belonged” to another student will 
soon be forgotten. 

[3.] Don’r stay WITH A SONG YoU 
DISLIKE. Any song, especially one in a 
style unfamiliar to you, deserves three 


| weeks of conscientious work, but if it 
} hasn’t grown on you by that time, drop 
| it. It may be that you are temperamen- 


tally unsuited to it, or simply not ready 


waste time on any you sincerely dislike. 
This recommendation has _ raised 


never progressing beyond the taste with 
which they started. To these objections 
] can only answer that this has never 
happened among my own students. The 
three-week trial is usually enough to 
win them to a new song, and the knowl- 
edge that they are free to drop it if 
they choose actually improves their 
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attitude toward unfamiliar styles. 

[4.] IF A SONG DOESN’T FEEL RIGHT, 
TRY TRANSPOSING IT. To a student, there 
should be nothing sacred about the key 
of a song, when even a half-tone’s dif- 
ference in one direction or another can 
mean far greater comfort and effective- 
ness. Experiment! Even if you find that 
the best key for you is one in which the 
song is not published—which happens 
to everyone—you will have made some 
valuable discoveries about your own 
voice. 

[5.] RELY ON YouR Own TasTE. Think 
about the text of each song as you 
study it, and find an interpretation for 


yourself; don’t wait for your teacher to © 


show you the “correct” way. Martial 
Singher often tells his students, “I do 
not insist that your idea be the same 
as mine—only that you have an idea.” 
Trust yourself; you may make errors, 
but you'll grow in the process. 

In short, we should encourage the 
young singer to be himself, complete 
with intelligence and imagination. Many 
artists have stressed the need for hu- 
mility in approaching music. Let us 
balance this with the realization that 
even a beginning student can see music 
through his own eyes and bring to it 
his personal insights.*# 
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m Peart S. Wormuoupt, ASSISTANT 
Proressor, Fine Arts Dept., WILLIAM 
PENN COLLEGE, OsKALoosA, Iowa. “I 
want to thank you for the very excellent 
article in the February Bulletin by Wil- 
liam Vennard on The Bernoulli Effect 
in Singing. This is the kind of careful 
and clear explanation of facts that we 
singing teachers need more of, consider- 
ing that our researchers have still so far 
yielded more information about com- 
munication via satellites than about 
what happens in the human throat dur- 
ing phonation. 

This article is particularly good be- 
cause it makes so clear why we must 
be so careful on one of the fundamental 
points: beginning the breath flow and 
the tone at precisely the same time. 

I hope that you will find occasion and 
space to give us more of this kind of 
applied research.” 


@ Herta SPERBER, 205 West 57TH Sr., 
New York City. “I read your Quiz 
Cove with great interest and enjoy the 
information which it provides.” 


m W. Wywn York, CHairRMAN, DEPT. OF 
Music, NorTHERN Montana COLLEGE, 
Havre. “Many thanks for William Ven- 
nard’s Bernoulli article. It is valuable 
because it tells us in plain words how 
we can use one of nature’s laws to make 
singing easier and better. 

Also, it would be wonderful, indeed, 
if this information could be made use 
of by the speakers and actors in tele- 
vision, radio and films, where the glottal 
plosive is virtually a national disease.” 


@ Priscitta Cripps, 14 Corinne Sr., 
DanIELson, Conn. “I’m so interested in 
Quiz Cove. I think it’s one of the most 
practical and helpful features of THE 
for newish teach- 
ers.” 
@ University or Nevapa, LAKE TAHOE 
Music Camp. “An expanded program in 
the choral division for the fifth annual 
music camp has been announced by Dr. 
William Macy, camp founder who serves 
as associate camp director and head of 
choral activities. Dr. Macy is chairman 
of the University of Nevada’s music de- 
partment which sponsors the camp. 
Dates for the 1961 session are August 
6-19 at the University’s 4-H camp 
grounds near Stateline, Nevada. 

A brochure on the full musical offer- 
ings, including instrumental, piano, and 


baton twirling may be secured by con- 
tacting the Department of Music, Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno.” 


m Aspen Music FEsTIVAL AND Music 
ScHooLt, Aspen, Cotorapo. “The 196! 
Aspen Music Festival will be the most | 
varied and festive one since its foundin;: — 
in 1949. Engaged for their first appear- 
ance in Aspen are Ruggiero Ricci, 
Beveridge Webster, Leopold Simoneau. © 
Walter Trampler, Grant Johannesen, and | 
Robert Nagel. Returning to Aspen will | 
be Izler Solomon, Darius Milhaud, The © 
Juilliard Quartet, Adele Addison, Jen-— 
nie Tourel, Hans Hotter, Rosina Lhe- 
vinne, Roman Totenberg, Eudice Sha- 
piro, Zara Nelsova, Anshel Brusilow, | 
among others, including such headliners | 
as, the New York Pro Musica and Carlos | 
Chavez. 

The first concert is June 28th and the | 
last, ten weeks later, September 3rd. In- | 
dividuals interested in studying witi | 
the performing artists of the festival, | 
who also serve as the faculty of the 
music school, should write Music As- | 
sociates of Aspen, Inc., P.O. Box 754, 
Aspen, Colorado.” 


@ Los ANGELES CONSERVATORY OF Music | 
AND Arts, 8901 SuNsET BLvp., Los An- | 
GELES 46, Cauir. “The germ of an idea | 


which has grown into the High School f 


of the Arts was first expressed in the | 
summer of 1959 in a conversation be- 
tween a LA Conservatory board mem- 
ber and Gregor Piatigorsky, internation- 


ally renowned cellist. In the months that 
followed Thornton Ladd, the LA Con- 
servatory board member, crystallized 
conversation with the Lilly Foundation 
into a $10,000 yearly grant for three 
years to help finance a study to develop 
a balanced program for talented teen- 
agers. 

Max Hardy, Mus. M., in Theory, Chi- 


cago Musical College, was chosen to} 
devise a program in the skills, knowl- | 


edge and literature of music, in order 
to ascertain the individual weaknesses 
and strengths of students, and provide 
each of them with a balanced musical 
outlook and background. 

The Board of Trustees of the Los 
Angeles Conservatory is extremely 
pleased with the results of the program 


to date, and plans for expansion in the 
enrollment in the fall of 1961. As a 
result of a study made of the first yea: s 
pilot group and its progress, it is the 
opinion of G. Williard Bassett, Preside: t 
of the Los Angeles Conservatory, thot 
many young Junior High and High 
School students who have great tale t 
but lack the urge for academic develoj- 
ment can be salvaged and made in‘o 
outstanding, balanced artists.” 
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{[October, 1960—May 15, 1961} 
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ADVICE FOR THE BEGINNING STUDENT, Katherine McDonald, No. 4, p. 32, 
May 15, ’61. 


AS WE FACE THE FUTURE, Bernard U. Taylor, No. 3, p. 4, Feb. 15, ’61. 


BERNOULLI EFFECT IN SINGING, THE, William Vennard, No. 3, p. 8, 
Feb. 15, ’61. 


BRITISH SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, THE, Patricia Mahon, No. 1, p. 8, 
Oct. 60. 


CENTURY OF SERVICE TO MUSIC, A, Alma Triner, No. 2, p. 6, Dec. ’60. 


CONTROL OF SINGING INTENSITY AS RELATED TO SINGER EXPERI- 
ENCE, E. Ross Ekstrom, No. 2, p. 8, Dec. ’60. 


CONVENTION IN DALLAS, THE, Louis Nicholas, No. 3, p. 18, Feb. 15, ’61. 


EASTERN REGIONAL MEETING, THE, Gertrude Tingley, No. 3, p. 24, 
Feb. 15, ’61. 


FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM, American Institute of Vocal Pedagogy, No. 1, p. 28, 
Oct. ’60. 


HAIL, DEMOSTHENES, William J. Lee, No. 3, p. 6, Feb. 15, 61. 
HINTS ON SINGING DEBUSSY, Weldon Whitlock, No. 2, p. 24, Dec. ’60. 


HISTORICAL STYLE AND THE ART SONG, William R. Clendenin, No. 1, p. 10, 
Oct. ’60. 


ee x AND THE SINGER, THE, Thomas W. Williams, No. 4, p. 10, 
ay 15, ’61. 


IMPORTANCE OF PERSONALITY, THE, Weldon Whitlock, No. 2, p. 24, Dec. 60. 


INDIVIDUAL IN THE CHORAL SITUATION, THE, Louis H. Diercks, No. 4, 
p. 6, May 15, ’61. 


LEVERAGE FOR SINGERS, Charles H. Monroe, No. 2, p. 12, Dec. ’60. 
LOOK AT AIVP’S FIRST YEAR, A, John Toms, No. 3, p. 3, Feb. 15, ’61. 
MATTER OF SEMANTICS, A, George Cox, No. 1, p. 16, Oct. 60. . 
NATS GOES TO BIG “D,” Wendell L. Osborn, No. 1, p. 2, Oct. ’60. 


_ OH SLEEPERS, ARISE, Gertrude Tingley, No. 4, p. 3, May 15, ’61. 


ON THE TEACHING OF VOICE, Lav Vrbanich, No. 1, p. 4, Oct. 60. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL CONCOMITANTS OF STAGE 
FRIGHT, THE, Anna Y. Martin, No. 2, p. 18, Dec. ’60. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 1960, B. Fred Wise, No. 3, p. 26, Feb. 15, ’61. 


SECOND DECADE OF WORKSHOPS, THE, William Vennard, No. 4, p. 18, 


May 15, 61. 


"‘ALENT—WHAT IS IT?, Lloyd Mallet, No. 2, p. 4, Dec. ’60. 


“HE 1960 DALLAS CONVENTION, R. Berton Coffin, No. 2, p. 2, Dec. 60. 


_ THE 1960 SUMMER WORKSHOPS, George Cox, No. 1, p. 18, Oct. ’60. 


VOCAL REPERTOIRE FOR THE YOUNG BEGINNER, Karl Trump, No. 4, p. 
22, May 15, ’61. 
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Central Region: WESLEY BRADBURN, 635 
Brier, Kenilworth, Illinois; E. Ross Ex- 
stROM, School of Music, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana; S. KrrrH For- 
NEY, 355 Holiday Hill, Ferguson, Missouri; 
Dora Lyon, School of Fine Arts, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio; CAMERON Mc- 
LEAN, 636 W. Kirby, Detroit 2, Michigan; 
Ferris Ont, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 
Ohio; HAZEL PETERSON, 4216 N. University 
Rd., Peoria, Illinois; HARDIN VAN DEuRSEN, 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 


Eastern Region: MADELIENE KING BARTELL, 
555 Mountain Ave., Westfield, New Jersey; 
LouIsE BAXTER COLGAN, 358 Danforth St., 
Portland, Maine; LAwreNcEe Davipson, 160 
West 73rd St., New York City; MApeL P. 
Fris ELL, 891 Central Ave., Needham 92, 
Massachusetts; HELEN Huspparp, 638 New 
Britain Ave., Hartford, Connecticut; Har- 
rY LeRoy Lewis, 1914 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington 9, District of Columbia; 
MARGUERITE A. MERGEHENN, 1901 Cedar 
Circle Dr., Baltimore 28, Maryland; Paut- 
INE E. MippL_eton, 63 Angell St., Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; Louis Niven, 6 Uni- 
versity Pl., Orono, Maine; Issac Everett 
Reip, JR., South Gateway Road 2, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania; JANE SHEPPARD, 
RFD #5, Westchester, Pennsylvania; 
Louise SLEEP, 131 Wildwood Ave., Buffalo, 
New York; FRANCIS ALEXANDER WEINRICH, 
38 Ledgemere St., Burlington, Vermont. 


Northern Region: LEE Bricur, 
Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota; J. PHittir Gustarson, Bethel Col- 
lege, 1480 Snelling Ave., St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; WILLIAM H. Lynn, State Teachers 
College, Kearney, Nebraska; ArTHuR E. 
Casstinc, 1326 Brady St., Davenport, 
Iowa; Rosert McCowen, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames, Iowa; JosepH F. Rosst, 700 
W. Avenue B, Bismarck, North Dakota. 


Northwestern Region: MARGARET ENRICO, 
2712 Lyndale Lane, Billings, Montana; 
Dacny Gustarson, 5848 S.W. Texas, Port- 
land, Oregon; Epison Harris, 474814 
Twenty-second, N.E., Seattle 5, Washing- 
ton; GLEN Lockery, Dept. of Music, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; CHARLEs 
Ross, 311 Twentieth Ave. S., Nampa, Idaho. 


Southeastern Kegion: L. WAYNE Batty, 
Richmond Professional Institute, 901 W. 
Franklin St., Richmond 20, Virginia; JUNE 
Etson 3764 Southwest Terrace, Miami, 
Florida; Harotp W. Ewinc, Borris Harvey 
College, Charleston 4, West Virginia; 
Joyce Hosss, Converse College, Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina; MARGUERITE RINGO, 
452 N. Prior St., Gainesville, Georgia; 
Loutse Trrcoms, 2754 $.W. Thirteenth St., 
Miami 45, Florida; Harvey L. WooLrurr, 
2335 Westfield Rd., Charlotte 7, North 
Carolina. 


Southern Region: MotsA BUuLBOACA, 227 
Atkins Ave., Shreveport, Louisiana; Dat- 
Las Draper, 437 Deyfiawo Dr., Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; EvizaserH J. Fossry, 
Union University, Jackson, Tennessee; A. 
T. Humpurirs, Lee College, Cleveland, 
Tennessee; KivinieMl, 602 Wichita 
Dr., Lexington, Kentucky; MAx Noan, 
Georgia State College for Women, Mil- 
ledgeville, Georgia; Louis PAnzert, 937 


[Continued on the page following.] 
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Delphine St., New Orleans, Louisiana; 
RvuTH PARKER, 1031 Twenty-six St. S., 
Birmingham, Alabama; LEONARD STOCKER, 
2009 Brook Lane, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 


Southwestern Region: HELENE REINSCH 
Beatty, 418 W. Twelfth St., Loveland, 
Colorado; PAUL ENGELSTAD, Texas Luth- 
eran College, Seguin, Texas; EUGENE G. 
Kuyper, 1056 Faculty Lane, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas; ALMA Sapp, 1128 Pearce Ave., 
Wichita 3, Kansas; ORCENITH SMITH, School 
of Music, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma; « Snow, 1226 Morn- 
ingside Drive, N. E., Albuquerque, N. M. 


COMMITTEE 
ON VOCAL EDUCATION 
Victor A. Fields, Chairman; Oren Brown, 
Philip A. Duey, Ralph Errolle, Grace 
Leslie, J. Oscar Miller, Harvey Ringel, 


Sonia Sharnova, Orcenith Smith, and Wil- 
liam Vennard. 


COM. ON VOCAL AFFAIRS 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Carl Nelson, Chairman; Mary Cook Chit- 
tim, Philipp Gustafson, Paschal Monk, 
George Newton, and John Toms. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


William Ross, Chairman; Oren Brown, 
Berton Coffin, Philip Duey, Ralph Errolle, 
Victor Alexander a William Vennard, 
and Warren Wooldridge. 


MUSIC REVIEW COMMITTEE 


Earle Tanner, Chairman; Hadley R. Craw- 
ford, Laura M. Marble, and Ruth Lowry 
Sawyers. 


THE MEMBERSHIP SEAL 


Here is an artistic item which 
was designed with you in mind. 
It is useful on your stationery, 
programs, and in your profes- 
sional advertising. 

This emblem symbolizes mem- 
bership in a most powerful na- 
tional organization. Proclaim your 
affiliation and add to your pro- 
fessional stature. 

Send your order, together with 
one dollar to Mr. LEY CRAW- 
ForD, NATS Secretary, 6101 Ward 
Parkway, Kansas City 13, Mo. 
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ASSOCIATION ROUTINE ....... 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


EASTERN REGION 
Chamberland, Mr. Gerard G., 19 College Ave., 
Gorham, Maine 


i. Mrs. Philine, 24 The Fenway, Boston 15, 
ass. 
ae, Miss Louise, 891 Central Avenue, Need- 


am 92, ass. 

Lannom, Mr. Allen C., B.U.S.F.A.A., 857 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston 15. Mass. 

Trahan. Mrs. Theresa C.. 6 Greenwich St.. Swan- 
ton, Vt. (note change from 8 Greenwich St.) 

SOUTHEASTERN REGION 

Collins, Mrs. Irma Helen, 26 Henry St., Buck- 
hannon. W. Va. 

= Fag R. Lee, Jr., 480 Sunset Circle, For- 
syt 1a 

Hofielt, oF Robert C., 4257 Rapallo Rd., Jackson- 
ville 10. 

Hujetader. Mrs. Alice A., 1409 Alberta Dr., Winter 

7120 Biscayne, Miami 38, 


la. 
McDaniel, Mrs. Irma, 
Fla 
. 1020 Glynlea Rd., Jackson- 


Sharp. Mrs. Lester C. 


ville 11, Fla. 
SOUTHERN REGION 
Gainey Mr. G., 1236 Greensboro Rd., 
Birmingham 4, Ala. 
— Mr. Tack C.. 2421 Woodmere Dr., Birming- 
am 


“CENTRAL REGION 


Avery. Miss Florence A.. 204 Westwood St., Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

Bossart, Mr. Ralph Eugene, 1617 S. Blvd., Ann 
rbor. ic 


Diercks. Mrs. Merlin T., 6070 Olentangy River Rd., 
Worthington. Ohio 


—_ t Bruce Miviiael, Rural Route #1, Nor- 
mal. Il. 
Grigsby. Mr. John, Ohio Northern University, Ada, 


io 
Tohnson, Mrs. Tune Durkin, 2007 Cleveland St., 
Charleston, Til. 

W. 66th St., 


North. Mrs. Margaret, 15 Kansas 


Citv 13. Mo. 

Sr. Marie Madonna Oliver, O.P., Siena Heights 
College. Adrian. Mich. 
Sr. Marv Assumption. O.S.F... Bovlan Central 


Catholic High School. Campus Hills. Rockford. 


Smith. Mrs. Laura Johnson, 20101 Griggs St., 
Detroit 21, Mich. 
Weiss. Miss Maria Augusta. Augustana College, 


Rock Tsland, Illinois (originally listed from North- 
ern Region) 
NORTHERN REGION 

Felsted. Mrs. Adyline Tohnson, 4917 12th Ave. So., 
Minneapolis 17, Minn. 

Tones. Mr. Samuel M. Tr., School of Music. Univ. 
of Wisconsin. Madison. Wisc. 

Oia. Mrs. Marcella Lee. 2800 37th Ave. So., Minne- 
anolis 6. Minn. 

Whitworth. Mr. Tames Ralph, 1107 Finkbine Park, 
Towa City. Towa 


SOUTHWESTERN REGION 

Figg. Mr. Joe Wilson, Jr., 2230 N. Indiana St., 
Oklahoma City. Okla. 

Ligeti, Mr. Desire, 1926 N. Locust St.. 
Texas 

——. Mrs. Esther B., 1201 Elm Road, Littleton, 
‘olo. 

Suderman, Mr. David H., North Newton, Kansas 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN REGION 


Denton, 


Adams, Mr. Wallace B., 1125 W. 400 So., Box 924, 
Cedar City, Utah 
Christensen, Mrs. Bianche M., 1800 So. 19 East, 


Salt Lake City 8, Utah 
Johnson. Mr. Blaine Hart. 395 So. 300 West. Cedar 


City. Utah 
1759 8th Ave., 


Morgenstern, Mr. 
Francisco 22, 
Summerhays, Miss Margaret, 2421 So. 7th East, 
Salt Lake City 6. Utah 
Weight, Mr. Newell B.. 1615 So. 800 East, Orem, 
Ralph, 2860 N. 220 East, 


Utah 
Woodward, Mr. 
Utah 
NORTHWESTERN REGION 
Buckbee, Mr. Geo. Lewis. 711 South 9th Ave.. 
Bozeman, Montana 
REINSTATED TO MEMBERSHIP 
Dittmer, Mr. A. L., Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege. Logan, Utah 
Kurtz, Effie H.. No. 4 Newtown St., Medford, 
Oregon 
Mims, Mrs. a Thompson, 555 So. Forest Drive, 
Birmingham 9, Ala. 
Morris. Mr. Robert Bower, School of Music, Univ. 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C.. Canada 


San 


Provo, 


Parham, Mrs. Elizabeth M.. 1518 Melrose St., 
Norman, 

Stephenson, Mr. Charles A., Junior College, Bay- 
town, Tex: 

Sullivan, Mr. Ernest G., Alma College, Alma, 
ich. 


RESIGNED FROM MEMBERSHIP 
[in good standing] 
Barbiers, Miss Florence Jane, Colby Junior Col- 
lege, New ndon, Hampshire 
Beuing, Mrs. Thilde, 643 So. Cleveland Ave., St 


Paul, Minn. 
—- Luisa, 4603 N. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, 


ro. Miss Irene, 424 N. Vermilion St., Danville 


Gus. Mr. 2331 Broadway, Boulder. 

olo. 

Hinman, Mrs. © aaa Lamont, 1060 Sherman St 
Denver 3, 

wy Sus ery Louise, 5419 Walker, Lincol: 

Mrs. Lee, 
College, Ashland, Orego: 

Johnson, Mrs. Myrtle Hobbs, 2714 E. 2nd St., Du 
luth 5. Minn. 


Alexander, 


Southern Orego: 


Jordan, Mrs. Mae P., 1614 Princeton Ave., Char 
lotte, No. Car. 

Kelton, Mrs. Mai Hogan, 1408 Clifton Ave., Nash 
ville 12, Ten 

Knolie, Mr. Loe Manuel, 1809 Grandview Blvd. 
Sioux Ci ty, Towa 

Kyle. Mrs. Maude D., 4513 Cole Ave., Dallas. 


Texas 

McCool, Mr. Charles J., Jr., 643 North State St. 
Jackson, Miss 

Mcllvain, Miss Lou M., 8552 Holloway Dr., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Meisle, Miss Kathryn, 333 West 57th St., 
York 19, N.Y. 

Robertson, Miss Etta Lucille. 3747 Bryant Ave. 
So.. Minneapolis, Minn. . 

Sandrock. Miss Gertrude M.. Northeast Louisian: 
State College, Monroe. La. 

Stables. Mr. Glenn Crowder, 1005 Glendalyn Circle, 
Spartanburg, So. 

Stevenson, Mrs. Edvth. Madison. Tenn. 

Stone, 
Springs, 

— Mr. , = Henry, 92 Cedar St., 


New 


606 Woodside Pkwy., Silver 


Taunton, | 


Wells, Miss Phradie, 308 E. Jefferson St., Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 


DROPPED FROM MEMBERSHIP 
[dues not received 4/15/61] 


Baldinger, Miss Beatrice, 308 Homestead Ave. 
— La. 

— = r. James H., 104 E. 16th, Hutchinson, 

ans. 

——) Mrs. Lillian M., 10 Bayou Drive, Green- 
ville 

——. Mrs. W. A.. Box 385, Forest City, No. 

Cooks. Mrs. Clara Counts, 1220 St. Charles, Okla- 


homa City, Okla. 
Decker, Mr. Harold A., 
Dickensheets, Mr. 

Washington 14, D.C. 


Gage. Mr. Donald, 126 Willard Ave., Bloomfield. 
New Tersev 
Gaines. Mr. Gordon, Town House Apts., Apt. 81°. 
Toneka. Kans. 
Rohert Stephens, ay E. Morehead 


. Edsel Leo, 1217 Slente Vista Drive, 

Gadsden, Ala. 

= Mrs. Inez Hubbard, 538 Hillside Ave.. Gle 
yn, 

Hoban, Mr. Stanley, Suite 204, 

Rd., Victoria B.C. Canada 

irs. Ragnhild S., 157 Tewitt Ave., 


Mr. Brinton. Mont. 
Education, Dillon, 


Buffa' 
Coll. 


Mon 
Jesso, Mrs. Lillian Fairchild, 212 Price St., Jame.- 


town. New York 
Kinander. Mr. Robert. 180 West 58th St., Ni 
ork, N.Y. 


Kumlien. Mr. Wendell Clark. eee State Teac’ 
ers College. bed Haute, 

Lyall, Mr. Jack L.. Dept. a Music, Mississit 
Colege, Clinton. 

Lynch, Anitra, 
Portales, New M 

Marshall, Mrs. Helen Ruffin, Centenary School 
Music, East Kings Highwav, Shreveport, La 

McBroom, Mrs. 
Brownwood, Texas 

McHugh, Miss Catherine. Music Dept. Univ. 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Moore. Mr. Robert Vincent, 717 Coliene Driv 
Limestone College. Gaffnev. So. 

Peck. Dr. Samuel W., 
ville 9, N.T. 

Pisani, Mrs. Inez, Montford, 8121 S. Van Ness Av 
Inglewood 4. Calif. 

Porter. Mr. E. Euell, 

Texas 

Remley. K. Royd, 419 W. 119 St.. New Vork, N. © 
Richardson, Mr. Allen Lyndon, 26 S. Stuyves: 
Dr.. Wilmington, Del. 


Baylor University, Wa 
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12044 So. Vine, Urbana, III. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
with deep regret 
The National Association announces 
the death of its fellow members 
MRS. VERA WEIKEL ADAMS 
Madison, Wisconsin 
MR. ALBERTO BIMBONI 
New York, New York 
MR. JOSEPH B. HOLLOWAY 
Yakima, Washington 
MISS CLARA M. HUHN 
Aspinwall, Pennsylvania 


Rozeboom, Mr. Wm. G., Univ. of Dubuque, Du- 
buque, lowa 


Schroer, Mr. Albert W., 306 W. Wright St., Up- 
land, Indiana 


Silva, Mrs. Ruth Price, 24 Salter St., Portsmouth, 
New 

Sr. M. Rosalie, C.D.P., 130 Court St., Plymouth, 
Mass. 

Slaughter, Mrs. Roma, Castello di Panzano, Fi- 
renze, Italy 

Smith, Mr. H. Wellington, 427 - 18th Ave., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

Swain, Mr. Edwin Orlando, 1717 W. 71 St., New 
York 23, N.Y. 

Tillery, ‘ir. A., N. 15th St., E. Orange, 
New Jers 

Todd, Miss” *Mable Eliz., c/o Paul Vale, Evans 
Bldg., ron, io 

Warner, Miss Margot, 20 St. Botolph St., Boston, 


Mass. 
oo Mrs. Jessie Cutler, 19 Park St., Buffalo 1, 


Wysor, Miss Elizabeth, School of Music, North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl. 

Zeller, Mr. Paul R., 15 Dayton Drive, 
New Hampshire 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Abee, Mrs. Paul, Rt. 7, Box 179, Bloomington, 
Indiana 

(from 1415 E. 3rd St.) 

—— Mr. Carroll, 3705 Arnold, Houston 5, Texas 


(no 
m4 Mr. Guy Owen, Florida Presbyterian Col- 
lege, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

New Or- 


(from Newcombe 
a.) 
Barre, Miss Germaine, P.O. Box 735, Fall River, 


Hanover, 


University, 
leans, 
Mass 


(from 134 Eastern Ave.) 


Boette, Dr. Marie, 912 Avery St., Parkersburg, 
W.V.. (not Miss) 

Brown, Mr. Oren Lathrop, 31 So. Hartnett, Fer- 
guson 21, Mo. 

(from 386 A ‘North Euclid, St. Louis 8, Mo.) 
ee Mr. Douglass, Cousins Island, Yar- 
mout 


(from P.O. Box 252) 
Binning, Mr. Gordon Howard, Box 104, McCall, 


aho 
(from P.O. Box i. 
_ an H. S. 2977 Courtland Blvd., Shaker 
Ohio—not Mrs. Marc’ 
Beste ‘Mrs. Grace, 1 Lake Drive ‘North, Valley 
Stream, N.Y 
(from 115 Gorden Road) 
Chapman, Elizabeth Ellison, 
14A, Asheville, No. Car. 
(from 2150 Retaw St., Jacksonville, Fla.) 
Congdon, Mrs. Carmen M., R-2, Oxford, Conn. 
(from Quaker Farms, Southbury) 
Cossentine, Mr. Francis R., Laurelbrook School, 
Dayton, Tenn. 

(reported in October issue as Dayton, Texas) 
Culyer, Miss Katherine G., 18 Claremont Ave.. 
Arlington Hts. 74, Mass. : 
(from Oklahoma Baptist University, 


Okla.) 

Dane, Mrs. Flora P., and Mr. George S., 2208 N.E. 
llth Ave., Wilton Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
(from 1130 N.E. 18th Ave.) 

Davis, Mr. Grant Shelley, 
Angeles, Calif. 

(from Information Wanted listing) 

Davis, Mr. H. Frederick, 350 South Fuller Ave., 
Apt. 6-E, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 

(from Information Wanted) 

Horace Lee, R.K.O. Orpheum Bldg., 
1523 Welton St., Denver 2, Colo. 
(from 1437 Glenarm Place) 

Dieter, Mr. Doran . 2655 Hyde St., 
Francisco, Calif. 

(from_150 Powell St.) A 

Doe, Miss Doris, c/o Cadek Conservatory. Univ. 
of Chattanooga, 801 Oak St., Patton Hall, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn 
(from 421 Wainut Street) 

Dorelle, Maxine, omit 110 from address at 149 E. 
40th. Penthouse, New York, N.Y. 


Dunbar Apartments 


Shawnee, 


Parkman, Los 


#21, San 


Downs, Robert H., 5021 Clark Drive, Shawnee 
Mission, Kansas 
(from Kansas City 3, Kans.) 
Draper, _ Glenn Wright, “Univ. of Miami, Mi- 
ami, 
(from Pfeiffer College, No. Car.) 
Ducrest, Mr. Willis F., U. of Southwestern Loui- 
siana, Box 100, Lafayette, La. 
(from S.L.I. Box 00) 
Dueringer, Mrs. Ilse Enge, 936 Jefferson Place, 
Shreveport, 
(from 415 Oak St.. Webster Groves 19, Mo.) 
Due. Mr. Lester L., 4604 N. College, Bethany, 


kla. 
nn 518 N. College) 
Epke, Mrs. Janiece Patterson, 31 Maynard Drive, 
Eggertsville 21, New York 
(from 107 W. Ferry St., Buffalo 13) 
Farrar, Mr. Horatio Minter, 1937 Greenwood Dr., 
Springfield 4, Mo. 
(from 550 E. Normal Street, Springfield) 
Fennell, Mr. John Allison, 8220 S.W. 4th 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
(from 9525 S.W. 45th Terrace, Miami 55) 
Foltz, Mr. David B., ool of Music, U. of 
Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 
(from Information Wanted) 
Friermood, Mrs. Margaret, °16 N. Leland, Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 
(from Allen Hall #370, Urbana, III.) 
Frye. Mr. and Mrs. Guthrie, 708 W. 23rd St., 


Wilmington, Del. 
Brandywine Hills, 


St., 


(from 4312 Ruskin Road, 
Wilmington 2) 

Garrett, Mr. Clyde Jay, Decatur Baptist College, 
Decatur, Texas | 
(from New Mexico Baptist College, Hobbs, 
Mexico) 

Gingery, Mr. Gail A., Bob jones University 34421, 
Greenville. So. Car. 
(from 4421) 

Miss Cornelia Marshall, 1329 9 St., Greeley, 


olo. 
(from 1019 - 10th Ave.) 
Hansing. Miss Maurine, 243.’ 
land, 
(from 2533 Orchard St.) 
Heath, Miss Helen “= Box 24 North Ave., 
Me Mass., not 
eyes. Dr. Wm. B., 4746 McPherson, St. Louis 8, 


(from 396a No. Euclid Ave.) 

Holroyd, Miss Sara L., Box 324, Graduate Res. 
Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
(from Information Wanted) 

Hooper, Mr. Wm. Loyd, 1403 Birdsall, Old Hick- 
ory, Tenn. 

(from 1511 Kirkwood Ave., Nashville) 

Humphreys, Mr. Alfred W., P.O. Box 427, Helena, 
Montana 


New 


Walnut St., Blue Is- 


(from State Dept. of Inst. Box 11, Helena) 
Jarratt, Mrs. Ingeborg J., Sylvan Dr., 
Greenville, No. Car. 


(not South Carolina) 

King, Mrs. Marjorie Lawrence, 
University, Carbondale, II. 
(from Harmony Hills Ranch Rt. 1, Hot Springs, 
Ark.) 

Kliever, 


Mr. Peter Archie, 1304 South Anderson, 
Urbana. Ill 


(from 33 East College, Ween, Ohio) 
Kommel, Miss Margaret. W. Madison Ave., 

Springfield, Ohio 

(not Miss Ada Margaret) 


Southern IIlinois 


Leffingwell, Mrs. Eleanor, 2356 So. Lafayette, 
Denver, Colo. 
(from 2401 S. Humboldt St.) 
vinson, Miss Grace, Box 34525, Boh Jones 
University, Greenville, So. Car. 


(from Box 4525) 
Liller, Mrs. Lillian Marie, 


117 Fellswood Dr., 
Livingston, N. Jersey 


(from Ferndale Road, Rou 1. Vermilion, Ohio) 
— Mr. Clayton, Norman College, Norman 
ark 


Ga. 
(from 2304 Oak St., Valdosta, Ga.) 
Lyon, Miss Helen, Quachita Baptist College, Arka- 


(from 313 St.) 
Lyon, Mr. John Thomas, Jr., 
gomery. W. Va. 
(from 407% A Fourth Ave.) 
Mahan, Mrs. ines. 
Columbus, 
(from College) 
Mallett, Mr. Lloyd, Studio 21, Selling-Hirsch Bldg. 
(from Studio 1 918 S.W. Washington, Portland, 
re.) 
May, Miss Leta, 4376 Cahuenga Blvd., No. Holly- 


wood, Calif. 

(from 11539 Sunshine Terrace. Studio City, Ca'if.) 
McClanahan, Miss Elise M., 1728 So. 19th St., 

Chickasha, Okla. 

(from Oklahoma College for Women) 
McCowen, an Robert M., Towa State University, 

Ames, 

(from State College) 
ee, Mme. Melba, 28 Clifton Ave., 

ass. 

(from 246 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass.) 

McCutchen, Mr. Gilbert I., Box 275, Andover, 


ans. 
(from Box 996) 


202% 6th Ave., Mont- 


2339 Burton St., 


Scituate, 


Montana, Miss Maria, 
pany, Florence, Italy 
(from 5221 Zenith Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn.) 

“ee Mr. Charles, 20681 Santiago, Canyon 


American Express Com- 


Road, Orange, Calif. 
(from Long Beach St. College, Long Beach. 
ali 


Nordsieck, iy Hazel Dell, 3602 LoriLane, Indiana- 
polis 26, Ind. 


(from 20 S. Hawthorne Lane, Indianapolis 19) 


Northrop, Jessie Waters, Sunnyrest Hospital, Ra- 
cine, Wisc. 
(from 318 Main St.) 

O’Connor, Mr. Stanley, 1448 W. 45th St., Los 


Angeles 62, Calif. 

(from 4419 So. Wilton Place) 
O'Malley, Mrs. Margarette, 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

(from Information Wanted) 
Orr, Mrs. Ethel Swanson, 4208 Harvard Road, De- 

troit 24, Mich. not Street 
Pazmor, Miss Radiana, 512% So. Coit St., Flor- 

ence, So. Car. 

(from Converse College, Spartanburg, So. Car.) 
egg Mrs. Aurelia Tonti, 1913 W. McNichols, 

Apt. 23, Detroit 3, Mich. 
(from 1107 Maryland St., Grosse Point Park 30, 


Leslie, 
Canton, 


(from #3 College Place) 
Pumphrey, Mrs. Phyllis Sullivan, 

Road, Birmingham 9, Ala. 

(from 2318 Cahaba Road) 
Reichling, Mrs. Mora Munroe, 1171 E. Columbia 

Ave., Pomona, Calif. 

(from 2916 St. George St., Los Angeles) 
Richmond, Mr. Edw. L., 1011 W. Oak, Iowa City, 


lowa 
(from 212 Marshall, Lansing, Mich.) 
Rogers, Miss Calista, 3571 North Canon Blvd., A 
tadena, Calif. 
(from 155 N. Catalina, 
Ruetz, Mr. Robert G., 
Bloomington, Ind. 
(from_ Information Wanted) 
Shaw, Mrs. ora Maye, 4 Pateman Circle, Men- 
ands, N.Y. 
(from P.O. Box 738, Newtonville) 
Schillig, Ottile, 40 Sturtesant St., Apt. 
ork 3, 
irom Hotel Wellington, 55th St. and 7th Ave., 
) 


Sr. M. Corine, O.S.F., St. Robert School, 349 Oak 
St.. San Bruno. Calif. 
(from 2425 University Ave.. Middleton, Wisc.) 
FF, S.B.S., ~~ Frances de Sales High 
choo 


(from Rock Castle, Va.) 

Schuessler, Mr. Roy A.. Badhuisweg 49A, Schevin- 
ingen, The Netherlands 
(from School of Music, U. of Minn., Minneapolis) 

Southern, Miss Jeanne, 835 Pine St., Pinole, Calif. 
(from 343 - 40th Terrace, Richmond, Calif.) 

Traver, Mr. James A., Texas Lutheran College, 

uin not Sequin, Texas 

Van Deursen, Mr. Hardin, The Conservatory of 
Music, Kansas City, Mo. 

(add to University of Kansas City) 

Walberg. Mrs. Elizabeth, 1148 4th Ave., Los An- 
geles 19, Calif. 
(from 617 So. 
Calif.) 

Waid, Mrs. Rachel H.. 

rado Springs. Colo. 
(from 944 Walnut, Edmonds, Wash.) 

Weston, Mr. Vernon Wylie. 411 Riverview 
(Add zone number 43, to Charleston, So. Car. 

Winne, Miss Bernice, 11 Springbrook Road, =. 
town 

(from 47 Park Place) 


INFORMATION WANTED ON 


Ackley, Mrs. Spa Lou, 427 W. 5th St., Los An- 
geles 13, Calif. 

Adler, Mrs. ‘Adele, 400 Paramount Drive, Mill- 
brae, Calif. 

Alexander, Mrs. Paulette, 1626 Pine St., 
Texas 

Baker, Mrs. Clare Elizabeth, 886 F. Street, Route 
2, Gashland, Mo. 
Bischoff, Mrs. Miriam L., 


9315 Morrow N.E., 


Culver Stockton College, 


1922 Lancaster 


Pasadena) 
522 No. Washington St., 


1-R, New 


Los Angeles 5, 
1201 E. Las Animas, Colo- 


Vermont Ave., 


Bellaire, 


9 Rollingview Drive, 
Pa. 

Bunnell, Hartford, 
‘onn, 

Cameron, Mrs. Jane Holland. 604 St. Paul Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Fowlston, Mr. Dalton Carl, Box 386, Lepanto, Ark. 
Grim, Mrs. Ramona Rockway, 3716 Star King, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Guthrie. Mr. Wm. Frank, Texas Christian Univ., 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Henning, Mr. John Lindsey, Ist Methodist Church, 
Wewoka. Okla. 

Hodson, Mr. Roger M.. Concord, Tenn. . 

Hood, Mrs. Beatrice L. Brewster, Farmington, 
Mi 


ich. 
Hoyt, Mr. Wm. Lester, 828 So. Ryland Drive, Co- 
lumbia. So. Car. 
Houghton, Jean Colwell. 1434 S. 


Mrs. Lyman, 10 Woodland St., 


Beverly Glenn 


P.O. Box 65, Bain- 


Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Kaup. Mrs. 
bridge, Ga.3% 


Edith Campbell, 


| | 
+ 

_| 

d 
| | | 
i 
La 
am § . 
Univ. f 
Drive. 
e, Bel’ - 
ess Av. 
War 
rk, & 
| 
LETIiN 


San Francisco State College 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
JUNE 18-JUNE 23 


John Tegnell 


University of Kansas City 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

JULY 23-JULY 28 

Hardin Van Deursen, Hadley Crawford, 
Stanley Deacon 


Willamette University 

SALEM, OREGON 

JULY 30-AUG. 4 

Melvin Geist, George Cox, John Lester 


Checke aud 
Doublechech 


University of Utah 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
AUG. 6-AUG. I] 

Jessie Perry, Marlowe Nielson 


Appalachian State Teachers College 
BOONE, NORTH CAROLINA 


AUG. 13-AUG. 18 
] Paul Peterson, C. Ruth Edwards 


this summer 


ONLY $30.00 TUITION 
FOR A WONDERFUL WEEK 


Workshops 
doublechecked above 
are offering 


(Please cut out and return to workshop of your choice.) 
Here is my advance registration for your workshop at tt f v 2 COMME 
days wil in addition to the 
arrive on 
Enclosed please find the customary $5.00 deposit. regular program. 


Please reserve [_] single (] double room for me for 
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